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ADVAN‘:ED MANAGEMENT 


No “Good Theory” Is “Bad Practice”’ 


NE often hears such sober-sounding remarks as, “Well, that may be good in 

theory but it won’t work in practice,” or ‘““That’s too theoretical.’ This is loose 
thinking, however, and it is important that it be clearly labeled that way. The alter- 
native is that we may come to regard theory and practice as contradictory instead of 
mutually necessary to each other; as a result management teams can get into violent, 
destructive debate. 


A quick look reveals that a theory is merely a variable statement representing 
a process of thought which in turn represents a sequence of events. If the events are 
real, then these events can be arranged to occur over and over according to the 
theory. If they can’t be so arranged, then the theory is incorrect. In other words, 
not a theory. a 

Without theory there is no management—only observation and luck. There is no ined 
such thing as a good theory being impracticable; that is, not able to be acted out conc 


as a series of foreseeable and arrangeable events. some 


Sometimes theory is only good “as far as it goes.”” This means that we do not 


yet have enough knowledge to include in our statement all the conditions for pro- 
ducing the event. Or it means that we can not foresee all the reaches to which 
consequence may flow. But such a theory, if stated with awareness of its qualifi- 
cations and limitations, is still true and good. Within appropriate limits it may be jmen' 
used in action to learn more. This is called hypothesis and experimentation. Still a 
the theory is not “too theoretical.”” Its value as a hypothesis for research may be 
the only way to deeper knowledge. 


Let’s use mapping or blueprinting as an illustration. The builders never say 
plans are “too blueprinted.”? The more blueprints the better. That’s how they plan 
and build. Partnership between planner, draftsman, and builder is the essence of 
architectural power and progress. It would be dangerous for the “practical”? builder 
to decide that learning to read blueprints was too much trouble since people cannot 
live in blueprints. 


It is fatal in a modern business enterprise when the theorists and executives high- 
hat or ignore one another. What we need is not less theory, but more; not less experi- 
mentation, but more. Theory without practice is academic and irrelevant; practice 
without theory is blind, wasteful, and stagnant. 


An eager and mutually respecting partnership of theorists and practitioners 
in every corporate function means vitality and progress and a dynamic American 
business system. 


F. F. BRADSHAW 
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Prior to his appointment to his present Cabinet post as Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Mitchel! served as Assistant Secretary of the Army in charge of manpower and 
reserve forces affairs. During World War Il, he was the Director of the Industrial 
Personnel Division of the War Department where he was responsible for labor and 
manpower problems affecting Army contractors and the administration of nearly one 
million civilian employees of the Army Service Forces. During the war, he served 
as a member of the National Building Trades Stabilization Board and also as an alternate 
for the Under Secretary of War on the War Manpower Commission. He has served 
as personnel relations advisor, Director of Industrial Relations and operating Vice 
President for several large industrial concerns. 


tatus of Labor Relations 


ABOR-MANAGEMENT relations during 
1955 reflected the general economic 
prosperity of the nation. Collective bar- 
gaining during the year was character- 
ized by the large volume of settlements 
concluded, by the speed with which 
some of these settlements were reached, 
and by the size of the agreed-upon 
“packages” of wage and related benefits. 
Not only were wage rates increased 


win a very high proportion of collective 


bargaining settlements, but most of the 
new contracts also liberalized supple- 


jmentary benefits. The most frequent 


changes were in health and welfare 
benefits, vacation and holiday pro- 
visions, and pension plans. Supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plans 
were the most publicized feature of the 
year’s bargaining. Within a period of 
4 months such plans were adopted in 
more than 100 agreements covering 
over a million workers. There was 
wide variation in the size of the wage 
increases that were negotiated, but, par- 
ticularly in the second half of the year, 
many exceeded 10 cents an hour. 
Many of the agreements specified 
Wage increases not only for 1955 but 
for 1956, and in some cases, for subse- 
quent years as well. The volume of 
sett'ements reached during the year was 
high partly because most of the long- 
term agreements, such as those in the 
aut» and trucking industries, expired 
anc were renegotiated during 1955. At 
leas: 2,500,000 workers are now covered 
by ong-term agreements that specify in- 
crecses to go into effect in 1956, with a 
sub tantial majority of the increases 


agreed to for next year, amounting to at 
least 6 cents an hour in manufacturing 
and at least 8 cents in mining, con- 
struction and transportation. 

Most of the agreements with cost-of- 
living escalator clauses—as in the auto 
contracts—continued such provisions. 
Although the total number of wage 
earners covered by escalator clauses has 
declined since the Korean peak, little 
change in the total number—approx- 
imately 2,000,000 workers—was noted 
in 1955. 

In a number of negotiations, as in 
the automobile industry, contract pro- 
visions relating to the union shop were 
—from the unions’ point of view— 
strengthened. Labor Department studies 
reflected some further increases in union 
shop provisions with approximately 
two-thirds of the workers studied being 
covered by such clauses. Only one State 
—Utah—enacted so-called “right-to- 
work” legislation in 1955. 

The level of strike activity rose in 
1955 as compared with 1954 but both 
the number of strikes and man-days idle 
were below most post-war years. Al- 
though some of the major settlements 
were preceded by work stoppages, a 
number of these were very brief, with 
contracts being agreed to within a day 
of the beginning of the strike. No pro- 
longed industry-wide stoppages occurred 
in 1955, although several stoppages 
occurred in a key industry in a major 
region, and much of the nonferrous in- 
dustry was idled for several weeks. 

The fact that the size of the 1956 


wage increases has already been decided 


JAMES P. MITCHELL 


By James P. Mitchell 
Secretary of Labor 

U. S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 


in some industries should reduce the 
sources of labor-management contro- 
versy in 1956. The first major negotia- 
tion of 1956 will take place in the air- 
craft industry. The agreement between 
the California Division of Lockheed and 
the Machinists expires in February. In 
the following three months, contracts 
expire at North American, Douglas, 
Convair, and Boeing. 

Collective bargaining activity is ex- 
pected in early summer in the ship- 
building industry; current contracts 
covering workers on the Pacific Coast 
and at New York Shipbuilding expire 
in June; the contract covering the Beth- 
lehem Steel shipyards expires in July. 

The Steelworkers’ present two-year 
agreements with major steel companies 
end in June. On the union’s bargaining 
agenda this year are supplemental un- 
employment benefits and the “full” 
union shop. The Steelworkers will also 
negotiate with Alcoa and Reynolds 
Metals, on agreements expiring in July. 

Late summer negotiations will involve 
some copper agreements and the meat- 
packing industry. Although scheduled 
to expire in August, the United Mine 
Workers’ agreement in the bituminous 
coal industry may be continued unless 
either party gives notice of termination. 
Dock workers on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts will be seeking improve- 
ments in their contracts. 

During the past year both labor and 
management have exhibited a high de- 
gree of maturity and understanding. 
This is significant in view of the large 
number of major contracts negotiated. 
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ADVANTED MANAGEMENT 


Business management has only in this century been studied as a science. 
The idea of a skill of managing has only gradually emerged. Our 
anachronistic notions of business management are a greater challenge 


to our culture than Russia or Communism. 


"If, collectively, we can 


learn to be intelligent about business management, we shall have done 
more to solve world problems than is possible in any other way." 


Management Can Be 


An Intelligent Occupation 


se PHRASE which I have chosen as 
the title of this paper’ is borrowed 
from the standard history of the British 
Army Staff College by A. R. Godwin 
Austin. This institution was founded in 
the early years of the last century; some 
of Wellington’s most trusted subor- 
dinates in the Peninsular War were 
trained there. But the “Iron Duke”, 
who virtually dominated both the po- 
litical and the military scene in Great 
Britain from 1800 to the Crimean War, 
did not provide a climate favorable to 
military learning. He was, at the same 
time, both intensely conservative and 
extremely aristocratic. He believed that 
the essential quality required in an of- 
ficer was that he should also be a 
“gentleman”, and he feared, possibly 
with some foundation, that were any 
intellectual attainment required of of- 
ficers the sons of the best families would 
not seek commissions. 

An old friend of his who dared to 
experiment with garrison schools in- 
curred his unmeasured wrath. He was 
ordered to shut down the obnoxious 
novelty immediately. The Duke added 
the characteristic comment, “By God, 
Sir, if we have a mutiny in the Army, 


1 A lecture at Columbia University spon- 
sored by the Graduate School of Business 
and the Department of Industrial Engineer- 
ing, prepared for Advanced Management by 
Professor William H. Newman, Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia University. 


6 


and in all probability we shall have one, 
you'll see that these new-fangled school- 
masters are at the bottom of it!” 

Thus, through the first half century 
of its existence, the only national center 
in Great Britain for the study of the 
theory of war was not encouraged. Less 
than 10 percent of the officers who qual- 
ified there secured staff appointments. 
It was commonly regarded among the 
great body of officers as a rather shady 
“refuge for married officers who wished 
to avoid service abroad and for un- 
married officers whose only aim was to 
shirk regimental duty.” As a conse- 
quence, Great Britain entered on the 
Crimean War with an army “completely 
ignorant of any system of transport, 
supply or medical service: no ancillary 
units even existed.” Of some 300 gen- 
erals on the active list, seven were less 
than 58 years old and over 50 were 
more than 78 years old. The operative 
word is “active.” 

As late as 1860 it was not easy to 
persuade the regimental officer to take 
professional training seriously. His ap- 
petite for education was extremely del- 
icate. So venerable a tradition takes a 
lot of living down. 


Today we are facing, if not quite in 


this extreme form, something of the 
same attitude with regard to business 
management. The study of how man 
should govern his systems of coopera- 
tion is, of course, as old as recorded 


By Colonel Lyndall Urwi 


Chairman, Urwick, Orr and Partnen! 
London, Englani! 


COLONEL 
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URWICK 


COLONEL LYNDALL F. URWICK, 
Chairman of the British consulting firm 
of Urwick, Orr and Partners, won world- 
wide reputation as Director of the In- 
ternational Management Institute during | 
1928-1933. Since that time he has served 
as Vice-chairman of the British Manage- 
ment Council and as an active member 
of the International Committee of 
Scientific Management. 
clude The Meaning of Rationalization, 
1929; Management of Tomorrow, 1933; 
Papers on the Science of Administration 
(with L. Gulick), 1937; Elements of 
Administration, 1944; The Making of 
Scientific Management (with E. F. L. 
Brecht), 1948; and The Golden Book of 
Management, 1955. He holds the Gold 
Medal of the Comité International de 
l'Organisation Scientifique, and the Wal- 
lace Clark International Management 
Award. 
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litical science.” Kut it is only within 
the present century that the idea of a 
similar study applied to the government 
of business undertaki.gs has begun to 
make headway. Indeed it is only even 
more recently that the fact that a busi- 
ness undertaking, a corporation, is a 
social group, a little society within the 
larger framework of state and nation, 
has been explicitly recognized at all. 


CULTURAL LAG 


In business, up to the beginning of 


Mthe present century, the art of manage- 


ment or of business government, was re- 
garded, almost universally, as a mere 


Maddendum to the technical “know how” 


of making some specific product. A 


man was regarded primarily as a manu- 
Mfacturer of bacon or boots, not as a 


manager, an executive. The idea of a 
discrete skill of managing had not 
emerged. 

Yet, at that date, the Industrial Revo- 


Wlution which had professedly altered the 


whole of the conditions under which 


Bbusiness operated had been under way 
Hfor over a century. It had led to vast 


. Mageregations of men, machines and 


equipment under a single control, aggre- 


gations which certainly called for great 


Mskill in ordering their affairs. But men 
persisted in thinking about this entirely 
Hnew situation in terms of the handicraft 
jeconomy which had preceded it. They 
regarded the employer or manager of 
ithe nineteenth century not as a person 


who was doing something entirely new, 
but rather as though he were an exten- 
sion of the master-craftsman of the 
seventeenth century. 

This is merely a special case of a 
universal human limitation, the inability 
at first to think of any new departure, 
any fresh facility, except in terms of the 
situation or the methods which it has 
displaced. Systems of transportation 
provide a series of examples. Observe 
the early railway carriage in the hall of 
Grand Central Station in New York, 
a slavish copy of the coachwork of a 
Stage coach mounted on bogies. I once 
saw an early automobile chassis in the 
museum at Dusseldorf: on top of it was 
the body of a four-wheeled dogcart com- 

with whipstock. Our very language 
rays us. We are still almost incapa- 
f talking about the air except in 

»s derived from land or water trans- 
Yet the change in our potentiali- 

s differs as much as does a Christmas 

<er from dynamite. 

en it comes to social habits and 


customs, the folkways out of which we 
build our institutions, the time-lag is 
far worse. There is nothing concrete 
to illuminate our clouded vision or to 
stir the sluggard imagination. We are 
always fighting tomorrow’s battle with 
the weapons of the last war. And those 
who are presumptuous enough to try to 
see round the next corner, socially 
speaking, are almost invariably execrat- 
ed. They are fortunate if they escape 
the fate of Galileo who was done to 
death for daring to assert that the world 
is round and not flat. 

It was recognition of this fact that 
led Thorstein Veblen to write his 
sombre prophecy in, and note the date, 
the early months of 1914: 

“History records more frequent and 

more spectacular instances of the tri- 

umph of imbecile institutions over 
life and culture, than of peoples who 
have, by the force of instinctive in- 

sight, saved themselves alive out of a 

desperately precarious institutional 

situation, such for instance, as now 

faces the peoples of Christendom.” 
Later thinkers have said much the same 
thing. Elton Mayo, in his Social Prob- 
lems of an Industrial Civilization, de- 
clared flatly, ““Had our social skills ad- 
vanced step by step with our technical 
skills, there would not have been an- 
other European War.” The “imbecile 
institutions” which were foremost in 
Thorstein Veblen’s mind were business 
undertakings. The place where Mayo 
had the greatest opportunity to observe 
our lack of social skills was in industrial 
plants. 


THE REAL CHALLENGE 


We have moved in less than two cen- 
turies into a completely changed en- 
vironment dependent not on manual 
skill and the natural powers of wind 
and water, but on mental skill, our un- 
precedented control over material things 
leading to created power—of steam 
first, then of electricity, now of atomic 
energy. 

Russia is not our danger. The menace 
from the East has been rolled back from 
Vienna and Spain—the ancient gate 
houses of Christendom—before. Com- 
munism is not our greatest peril. It is 
not the first time in the history of man- 
kind that a new fanaticism, a new 
creed of force, has beaten up against 
the older landmarks. The only enemy 
we need to fear is the enemy within us, 
this time-lag in man’s power to adapt 
his mind—and that means his social 


and political ideas, his institutions—to 
the changed environment created by a 
new material culture. 

If we, in the Western democracies fail 
to make that adjustment in time, to im- 
prove our social skills and the make-up 
of our institutions, so that the masses 
of our peoples are reasonably satisfied 
with the societies—larger and smaller— 
in which they live and move and have 
their being, indeed we shall have cause 
to fear. 


VITAL PLACE OF BUSINESS 


And the heart of that problem is 
found in our business institutions. Be- 
cause it is on them that the new ma- 
terial culture of a mechanized economy, 
an economy of power-driven machinery, 


strikes most directly and most forcibly. 


It is in them and through them that the 
great majority of the Western peoples 
earn their daily bread. It is they, there- 
fore, who have most to say as to where 
people live and how they live. If they 
are not tolerable societies, no political 
or other action of which we can con- 
ceive will make any difference. On the 
quality of their government, as social 
units, depends everything else. It is 
comparatively immaterial who owns 
them or how their surpluses are dis- 
tributed. 

The central point is that the way in 
which business firms are managed 
should accord with reality, be in tune 
with the postulates that machine-using 
creates, and that those who work in 
them should understand and accept 
those postulates. If we persist in at- 
tempting to govern them—if those who 
work in them persist in thinking about 
them in obsolete terms, so that their 
ideas are like the whipstock on the 
automobile, anachronisms, inappropri- 
ate relics from a handicraft age—then 
we shall deserve even the fate that 
will surely overtake us. 

I have said so much to emphasize 
that this subject of business manage- 
ment is not merely a nice little isolated 
technique, which may help some people 
to earn a better salary in the future, 
but which has little to do with the wider 
world problems which fill the headlines. 
Far from it. It is the core of the diffi- 
culties which make the headlines. And 
if, collectively, we can really learn to 
be intelligent about it we shall have 
done more to solve world problems than 
is possible in any other way. 

The first break in the stolid persist- 
ence of handicraft ideas on the subject 
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came just about half a century ago 
with the work of a small group of en- 
gineers in this country of whom Fred- 
erick Winslow Taylor, Henry Lawrence 
Gantt and Frank Bunker Gilbreth were 
the most distinguished. Like all great 
ideas, the idea of treating the govern- 
ment of business as an intelligent occu- 
pation, a subject about which an or- 
ganized body of knowledge was _ pos- 
sible, an activity which could be an- 
alyzed and measured and thought about 
on scientific lines, did not spring ready- 
made from the brain of any one man, 
an isolated invention. It was an evolu- 
tion, the gradual precipitation into a 
coherent pattern of all kinds of efforts 
and thoughts that had hitherto been 
merely fragmentary. 


BREAK WITH TRADITION 


Throughout the nineteenth century 
the technical side of an industrial plant 
and the commercial side had tended to 
live in watertight and often warring de- 
partments. In 1881 H. R. Towne in a 
paper to the A.S.M.E. entitled “The 
Engineer as an Economist” told his en- 
gineering colleagues that it was their 
duty to interest themselves in the com- 
mercial aspects of the institutions which 
employed them. They must come down 
out of their ivory towers of technical 
isolationism. They even began to 
talk to the commercial boys. In England 
an engineer and an accountant wrote a 
book together; Montague and Capulet 
had had a baby. 

About the same date a few engineers 
became interested in the paperwork of 
the plants which employed them. A man 
called Leclin Smith wrote a paper en- 
titled “The Nomenclature of Machine 
Details”. Captain Henry at the Frank- 
ford Research worked out a complete 
system of job order forms, returns and 
so on and wrote a book describing it. 

A little later the engineers became in- 
terested in wage-payment systems and 
the labor problem in general. An early 
wave of experiments with profit-sharing 
had shown a high rate of casualties. 
Towne, Halsey, Gantt and others were 
looking for an alternative which would 
prove a real stimulus to production by 
relating the worker’s share of the sur- 
plus more directly to his daily output. 

Onto this confused picture was im- 
posed the genius—and I use the word 
without doubt or reserve—of Frederick 
Winslow Taylor and the high ability of 
Gantt and the Gilbreths. What Taylor 


did was what every chief executive has 


to do in industrial government. He 
picked up this scatter of disassociated 
and specialized ideas and movements of 
thought, added a great many of his own, 
and gave to the whole an underlying 
philosophy, a unity and a focus, which 
had hitherto been lacking. 

He was the first man to think of the 
government of anything in terms con- 
sonant with the technical imperatives of 
a power-driven machine economy. And 
it was this intellectual unification which 
he accomplished, this work of integra- 
tion, which was his greatest gift to this 
country and to the world—greater even 
than his own fertile inventiveness, 
though that was more than enough for 
one lifetime. 

Many of Taylor’s followers and ad- 
mirers decided after his death to found 
a priesthood, and it is the way of priest- 
hoods to emphasize the letter of the law 
at the expense of the spirit. They mis- 
took his practice, his methods, for his 
philosophy, and even went witch-hunt- 
ing after people whose approach to the 
problem differed in matters of detail. 
This was exactly contrary to Taylor’s 
expressed convictions. He said cate- 
gorically, “Scientific Management is 
not any efficiency device, nor is it 
any bunch or group of efficiency 
devices. .. .” 

What he did claim was that manage- 
ment was something more than an em- 
pirical craft which could only be picked 
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up by the way as a man was learning 
to make boots or bi: nkets. He felt that 
there was a vast fund of experience and 
knowledge knocking about the world a 
to good and bad ways of trying to solve 
management problems. This knowledge 
could be recorded and systematized, jt 
could be taught. Some aspects of it 
could be measured and submitted t 
the scientific methodology of experi. 
ment and proof. 

And this is what Taylor had in mind 
when he said, “Management is destined 
to become more of an art.” By an art 
he meant an activity like medicine or 
the law, in which the practitioner would 
need fundamental, intellectual, training 
as well as practical experience. It would 
cease to be a mere craft to be acquired 
by apprenticeship only like cobbling or 
hedging. 

In the same year Taylor died (1915), 

Henri Fayol, a great French industrial- 
ist, published his “Administration In- 
dustrielle et Generale.” Like Taylor, a 
man of fundamental scientific training, 
he had been for thirty years the fantas- 
tically successful chief executive of a 
large combine of coal mines and metal. 
lurgical plants. But he attributed his 
success, not to any personal qualities, 
but to the application of certain basic 
principles, which, he claimed, could be 
taught. 
- His little book—it is only just over 
100 pages—is an analysis of the job of 
a chief executive carried through with 
the same objectivity, the same careful 
respect for scientific method, which 
Taylor had applied to the work of the 
lathe hand. The two men were dealing 
respectively with the top and the bottom 
of the business hierarchy, but their 
work is essentially complementary. 

Of course, the chief executive's activ 
ities are not easy to measure except in 
terms of the profit and loss account. ] 
have yet to meet the president who 
would welcome stop-watch studies of his 
activities (which makes me slow to be 
critical when workers object to time 
study). “The Colonel’s lady and Judy 
O’Grady are women under their skins.” 
Chief executives and workers on the 
shop floor are also of the same clay. 
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THE INTELLIGENT APPROACH 


Since Taylor’s death, his method of 
attacking management problems along 
scientific lines has been extended to 


every function of industry and to every § 


variety of business undertaking. But it 
is perhaps in the two fields to which he 
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If, so, send us your new address. 


MOVINGP 


directed less attention—namely, the dy- 
namics of administration and the work 
of higher management—that the most 
distinguished and original thinking has 
been done. Under the first head I would 
pick out the work of Walter Dill Scott, 
Mary Parker Follett and Elton Mayo. 
Under the second, it appears to me that 
Messrs. Mooney and Reiley in their 
first study of comparative organization, 
“Onward Industry”, broke entirely new 
ground.” Chester Barnard’s “The Func- 
tions of the Executive” is another highly 
significant contribution to the portion 
of the field first tilled by Fayol. 

As to Taylor’s contention in 1897 that 
management could and should be taught, 
there was at that time one school of 
business administration of university 
standing in the United States. Today, 
some 697 institutions are giving degrees 
in this field which are attended by over 
370,000 students of the subject. 


ROLE OF MANAGEMENT THEORY 


Management is an art, but it is an art 
which can be practiced in the scientific 
temper and spirit. The so-called “prac- 
tical man” is very apt to rail at 
“theory”, particularly in countries of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. He forgets two 
things. First, that practice’ is static. As 
a doctor wrote in Great Britain some 
years ago, “to theory, sooner or later, 
the subtlest craftsman has to bow his 
head: for, even while his hand is on 
his tools, by theory contingencies and 
complications are being detected and 
eliminated and processes shortened and 
economized.” As a consequence in the 
birth of any new concept the “practical 
man’s” part is the woman’s part. It is 
true that every new idea, every theory, 
has to be nurtured in the womb of prac- 
tice, before it comes to a full life of its 
own—a truth in the solid. But without 
the germinating influence of theory 
there would be no new life at all. 

Management is an intelligent occupa- 
tion. It can and must be treated as such 
if our present civilization is to survive. 


2 | am sure Mr. Mooney will forgive me for 
add ng that the subsequent shorter versions 
See to me the one exception I know to the 
general rule that a short book is better than 
@ long one. They lack the wealth of illustra- 
tor from different forms of organization 
whi-h make the first volume so stimulating 
anc original. 
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At work we spend a great share of our time talking, listening, reading, 
writing and conferring. This article reviews all of the significant types 
of the total communication process in companies, indicates the common 
barriers which impede it, and states the ways in which each type of 
communication can be carried on more effectively.* A ten point 
organization check list on communications is 
evaluation of these skills in any company. 


How Effective Are Your 


Company Communications ? 


HIS IS AN AGE OF COMMUNICATION, 

even more so in industry than in 
other walks of life. When we realize 
that we were just beginning to feel the 
importance of communication in in- 
dustry only about a decade ago, the 
stage it has reached today is quite re- 
markable. The fact that it has become 
so significant is not attributable to in- 
dustry alone. It stems in part from a 
growing realization that all peoples of 
the world are being brought closer to- 
gether, and in turn we are in much 
closer touch with each other in- every- 
thing we do. The average man today 
is not only closer to his foreign neigh- 
bors. He is closer to his government 
and to the social and economic affairs 
of the day. He feels the same urge to 
be closer to his company, the place 
where he works, and the people with 
whom he works. And he knows there 
is no other medium that accomplishes 
this objective more than communica- 
tions. We all want to feel that we are 
a part of a social and democratic scene, 
whether we are just mixing with friends, 
attending a meeting, observing our 
government, running a machine, or di- 
recting the work of others in a factory. 


*This article is a partial digest of the book 
“Management Communication in Action" 
which Mr. Zelko is writing in collaboration 
pa Dr. Harold J. O'Brien of the Penn State 
staff. 
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Business, industry, and government 
have therefore felt the need to establish 
better communication channels and 
mediums throughout their organiza- 
tions, and a great many steps have been 
taken. In its concern for people and a 
recognition of their value to the organi- 
zation as individuals, industrial man- 
agement has recognized the part that 
communication plays in promoting 
teamwork, cooperation, and opportuni- 
ties for participation so essential to 
both individuals and to the company. 

There is manifold evidence of this. 
The management journals are running 
more articles on communication than 
perhaps any other single subjects. Con- 
ferences and workshops are being held 
on the subject by major groups such as 
The Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement, The American Management 
Association, and The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. Research studies 
and surveys have been made by these 
organizations and others, such as the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
and leading universities. Workshops 
and short training conferences are held 


annually by universities including The . 


Pennsylvania State University, Ohio 
State University, Kent State University, 
and the University of Minnesota. Com- 
panies too numerous to mention have 
issued company policy statements on 
communication, with such leading ex- 


given to guide the 


ADVANCED. MANAGEMENT 


By Harold P. Zelko 


Professor of Speech 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


amples as Johnson & Johnson, General 
Electric, United States Steel, and De. 
troit Edison. They have gone beyond 
this to set up Communication Depart 
ments and Directors of Communication, 
and there is an increasing amount of 
training being done in the communica- 
tion skills. 

The broad basis for communication 
in an organization is the recognition of 
the work scene as a significant part of 
today’s living and therefore as a socially 
democratic environment. Translated in- 
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After receiving his L.L.B. degree from 
Ohio State University and practicing law 
for three years, Harold Zelko turned to 
speech and communication as such. He 
has had twenty years’ experience as pro- 
fessor of speech at Pennsylvania State 
University, as consultant on management 
and communication, and on leave as 
director of training for the Army Corps 
of Engineers, the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, and the Internal Revenue Service. 
He has lectured and conducted work- 
shops on communications for many busi- 
ness and government organizations. 
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to the more specific ways in which com- 
munication operates and has its effects 
in a company, the goals are better in- 
dustrial relations and employee morale. 
The ultimate goals are of course better 
production through greater worker sat- 
isfaction and recognition. Still more 
specifically in terms of what is required 
from Communications is that people be 
informed, that they be drawn on and 
asked to contribute their judgments, and 
that they be given opportunities to par- 
ticipate. The first of these objectives is 
given weight by most communication 
planners and theorists. It is important 
to keep people informed, and from the 
standpoint of the sheer need for know- 
ing certain things in order to know how 
to do the job, it is vital. But the mis- 
take in communication planning is to 
conclude that informing people is the 
only objective of the communication 
system. 


ORAL COMMUNICATIONS BASIC 


The average man wants to feel that 
he is recognized as an individual, and 
there is no better way to do this than 
to ask him his advice and draw on him 
to contribute toward making decisions. 
It would be anarchy, of course, to try 
to do this with every management de- 
cision. But this is where management 
must be judicious and understanding, 
must keep in mind both “company 
interest” and “employee interest” in try- 
ing to decide on what matters employees 
can be drawn on for advice and counsel 
and on what matters management alone 
can decide. But as we recognize that 
company interest is employee interest, 
progressive management is drawing on 
its employee reservoir of experience and 
judgment more and more to help it 
solve problems. The goal of participa- 
tion is thus accomplished to the fullest. 
This is also the reason why oral com- 
munication has achieved major empha- 
sis. If the goal were only to keep people 
informed, this could be accomplished in 
most instances through the written 
medium. But you can’t get people’s re- 
actions by having them read a printed 
page. You have to give them the oppor- 
tunity to ask questions, make comments, 
contribute judgments, and talk things 
over, There is no substitute for the 
orel, face-to-face relationship in accom- 
pli:hing these goals. 

Jrganizational communication is con- 
cerned with all relationships of the 
company as a whole in relation to each 
in ividual, in relation to the public, 


and with each individual in relation to 
other individuals. We therefore have 
these three major areas of the total 
process: 


1. Internal organizational communi- 
cation 

2. External organizational communi- 
cation 

3. Interpersonal communication 


Internal organizational communica- 
tion involves the complete program of 
communications policy, planning, chan- 
nels, and mediums. Planning for the 
best possible communications in an 
organization is a top management re- 
sponsibility initially, and it is a con- 
tinuing responsibility of all levels of 
management. The objective is communi- 
cation DOWN, UP, AND ACROSS the 
organization and the determination of 
the best policies, channels, and mediums 
for accomplishing the objective. The 
organizational structure itself creates 
problems of size, distance, levels of 
authority and others which affect com- 
munications. A great deal of thought 
is being given to the structure that will 
‘best facilitate the communication ob- 
jectives, with the trend toward fewer 
levels of supervision and more “con- 
sultative management” which pulls the 
organization closer together. 


SOURCE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


External organizational communica- 
tion is commonly known as “public 
relations,” but it is a mistake to regard 
this as something tacked on externally 
to the company’s operations. Public 
relations is a part of the total communi- 
cation system of a company. Good pub- 
lic relations starts from within and is 
dependent on a healthy internal com- 
munications program and climate. Pub- 
lic relations is the representation of the 
organization as a whole, or of the 
product or people who work for it, to 
the public. Too many organizations 
think that this is simply a matter of 
what the Public Relations Department 
or the Advertising Department prepares 
and releases for “the company” for 
public consumption. Actually every 
employee represents the company to the 
public whether he is at or away from 
the work scene. Supervisor A, salesgirl 
B, salesman C, repairman D, and com- 
pany president P have all sorts of op- 
portunities to put the company’s best 
foot forward. It is well to remember 
that any employee’s contact with the 
public is only as good as the sense of 


belonging to the organization which he 
feels. And this comes back to the ques- 
tion whether he has been informed, 
drawn upon, and allowed to participate 
through good internal communications. 


EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 


Interpersonal communication is the 
heart of the total communication system 
of an organization. Every objective, 
policy, and program aimed at the broad 
purpose of improving the total com- 
munication process must ultimately re- 
sult in the exchange of ideas between 
people. Usually this can be reduced to 
the exchange between just two people, 
and the most common occurrence is be- 
tween supervisor and worker. We have 
already pointed out the emphasis on 
oral communication in the total process. 
Estimates are that 75% of the total 
communications time is on the oral 
medium (30% speaking, 45% listen- 
ing) and 25% is on the written or 
printed medium (9% writing, 16% 
reading). The interpersonal communi- 
cations process looks simple, but it is 
exceedingly complex. We have used 
the term “exchange of ideas” rather 
than “transmitting ideas” to emphasize 
the fact that it is a two-way process. 
There is as much to the receiving, or 
listening, end as to the speaking end. 
Actually as the listener reacts and thus 
influences the speaker and the thoughts 
he is communicating, the process be- 
comes a circular one, in which both 
speaker and listener influence each 
other. We therefore see that the skill 
of listening is as much a part of the 
total process as the skill of speaking. 

We must also remember that all com- 
munication takes place in a_ given 
situation, never in a vacuum. This 
means that good communication de- 
mands careful attention to and analysis 
of the situation which includes both the 
physical or environmental surroundings 
and the person at the other end. At the 
same time, the biggest problem to ef- 
fective interpersonal communication is 
that it always takes place with certain 
barriers operative. A thorough under- 
standing of the barriers and an effort to 
resolve them in any given case is es- 
sential to good communication. Both 
the situation and the barriers are con- 
stantly bombarding the communications 
line and trying to dent it or distort it. 
Any attempt to put the complexities of 
this analysis inte brief perspective is 
of course hazardous, but Figure 1 
shows a list of the barriers and what 
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Figure |. Resolution of Communication Barriers 


Speaker should: 
Speak at level of listener 
status, interest, experience. 


Adapt to 
dices. 


listener preju- Prejudices. 


Use common ground and 


"You" attitude. 


Make changes 
tractive. 


seem at- 


Organize clearly for under- 


standing. stand. 


Develop for listener in- 


terest, 


Use listener level language. Lanquage. 


Barriers to Communication: 
Status & position. 

Self experience. 

"I vs. "You" attitude. 
Resistance to change. 


Refute rather than under- 


Extra listening time. 


Listener should: 
Think in terms of speaker's 
status, interest, experience. 


Dispel prejudices. 


Develop "You" attitude. 


Be open-minded. 


Use listening time 


structively. 


| 

Listen to understand. | 
con- | 


Analyse speaker's language. | 


speaker and listener can do to try to 
resolve them. 

Most of the barriers to interpersonal 
communication stem from the fact that 
speaker and listener are from different 
backgrounds and experiences and are 
frequently on different levels of status 
and position. The obviously most sim- 
ple solution is for each to assume the 
level of the other, and the closer both 
approach this, the better they will 
understand each other. But individuals 
tend to be self-centered, prejudiced for 
their own feelings and beliefs, and 
speak and listen from an “I” rather 
than a “You” (other person) attitude. 
We also tend to resist changes and 
therefore find reasons against what we 
are hearing as we listen, rather than 
try to understand. In addition, we are 
able to think about four times as fast 
as we can speak, meaning that the listen- 
er can “absorb” what he hears in 
about one-fourth the time needed by 
the speaker. Unless we use this listening 
time constructively to try to under- 
stand the speaker, we daydream and 
allow all kinds of outside thoughts to 
enter our minds. 


SELECTION OF LANGUAGE 


The language barrier comes to the 
mind of most people as the chief ob- 
stacle to communication. This is so 
only in that language is the symbolic 
tool or form given to the communica- 
tion and is what is heard or read. Ac- 
tually all the other barriers are re- 
sponsible for the speaker’s final choice 
of language and they are thus the real 
barriers. But any attempt to improve 
communication, either on the speaking 
(writing) or listening (reading) end, 
must include a consideration of prin- 
ciples and methods for improving lan- 
guage facility. Proper selection of lan- 
guage to express thought depends on 
factors such as: 
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1. Understanding and knowledge of 
the subject. 

2. Analysis of subject for main 
ideas, issues, pros and cons. 

3. Analysis of listener for status, 


position, attitudes, prejudices. 
present knowledge and _ under- 
standing. 


4. Clear and logical reasoning and 
“proof” of ideas. 
5. Broad vocabulary. 


Using words most accurately to con- 
vey thought involves the factors just 
listed as well as certain principles and 
proceses which are somewhat semantic- 
ally oriented, including these: 


1. The process of Abstracting which is 
identifying the object or idea with 
a proper word by arriving at a suit- 
able general term which will exclude 
characteristics in order to make the 
term sufficiently inclusive to convey 
the meaning intended. 

2. The process of Classification which 
will sufficiently distinguish the ob- 
ject or idea from others that might 
be similar. 

3. The principle of Extension which is 
looking beyond and outside the ob- 
ject or idea to ascertain as much 
factual information as possible in 
order to properly identify or de- 
scribe or see meaning in the object 
or idea. 
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4. The principle oi Z/ntension which 
tends to draw us to the first word 
or words that occur from the object 
or idea itself, ie. what is connoted 
within the thing itself and within 
our present knowledge and experi- 
ence. 


In developing the total communica- 
tion program in an organization, it 
should be obvious that one of the prin- 
cipal objectives should be to develop 
the communication skills of all persons 
responsible for communicating. We 
roughly divide these into oral and 
written skills, but a more complete list 
of the skills most frequently used, and 
the major mediums, is given in Fig- 
ure 2. 


MANY SKILLS REQUIRED 


Skill in interpersonal relations in- 
volves a combination of understanding 
of people, human relations, and effective 
speaking and listening. These should 
include a sympathetic attitude and a 
sincere desire to make contacts with 
other people on the job, both subor- 
dinates and persons on the same level. 
A planned effort must be made to give 
workers an opportunity to express them- 
selves informally and in more formal 
interviews. Thinking and speaking must 
be in terms of the other person. Argu- 
ment and conflict must be avoided in 
favor of tact and conciliation. This 
means giving the other fellow some 
credit for what he has said. Space does 
not permit an elaboration of these prin- 
ciples, although all the principles and 
suggestions following under speaking 
and listening would be applicable, as 
well as those discussed above. 

Skill in effective speaking comes into 
the picture in all our oral communica- 
tion relations with others. The prin- 
ciples are applicable to situations where 
we are to talk to groups as well as in 
conversation in informal contacts. It 
is a mistake to regard training in ef- 
fective speaking as confined to learning 


Figure 2. The Communication Skills 


Major Skills 


Speaking in interpersonal relations. 
Speaking to groups. 

Listening. 

Leading and participating in conferences. 
Interviewing. 

Writing. 

Reading. 


Talks to groups. 


Major Mediums 


Informal personal contacts. 


Counseling interviews. 
Conferences and meetings. 
Orders and instructions. 
Letters and memorandums. 
Manuals, handbooks, newsletters, bulletin 
boards, suggestion system. 
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“how to make a sp ech” to a group. 
There is perhaps no training that comes 
closer to the fut/ development of the 
total person in all his relations with 
others than training in speaking. 
Speaking effectively involves what 
you say and how you say it to a specific 
listener. In putting together your 
thoughts (what you say) in the most 
elective manner and communicating 
them (how you say it) with a specific 
listener or situation in mind, the steps 
in Figure 3 should be followed for a 
systematic approach to effective speak- 
ing. 
Skill in listening has been discussed 
above, with the major suggestions point- 
ed out in relation to the barriers of 
communication. The important thing to 
remember in developing listening skill 
is that listening is an active, not a 
passive, part of the communication 
process. It is a primary management 
tool in that it is the fundamental me- 
dium by which management can draw 
on and use the experience, knowledge, 
and abilities of the work group. It is 
a primary tool for better human rela- 
tions in that there is no better way to 
gain the respect and understanding of 
the other person than to listen to him. 
It is basic to one’s own self-development 
in that the better one listens the more 
he will learn and absorb from his con- 


Figure 3. Steps Toward Effective 
Speaking 


Planning — to determine your purpose, 
subject, main ideas... in relation to 
the listener. 


Organizing—to develop a coherent plan, 
in outline form, of the structure and 
and continuity of your thoughts. 


Developing —to use proper reasoning, 
proof, and supporting tools to clarify, 
prove, and make ideas attractive to 
the listener, and to best hold listener 
interest and attention. 


Motivating — to best appeal to listener 
basic drives and motives so that he 
will be moved in his thinking and 
feeling in the direction of your pur- 
pose and ideas. 


Communicating—to use the best symbols 
of language, words, actions, and 
movement that will best communicate 
your ideas to the listener. We are 
striving here for naturalness of man- 
ner, or extemporaneous speaking as 
distinguished from oratory. Communi- 
cation should be direct, sincere, ani- 
mated, enthusiastic, from notes or 
outline rather than read from manu- 
script. 


tacts with other people. 

Skill in leading and participating in 
conferences might be listed as the major 
medium for the organized use of the 
oral communication medium in many 
organizations. The average executive 
spends from 25% to 50% of his time 


in conferences. They are frequently the 
most effective medium for accomplish- 
ing the total communication objectives 
at one time: to keep people informed, 
to draw on them for judgment and in- 
formation, and to give a feeling of par- 
ticipation. Sitting around a table, rub- 
bing elbows with fellow-employees, and 
exchanging ideas develops a team spirit 
and a feeling of group solidarity rarely 
achieved through other mediums of 
communication. A system of regularly 
scheduled conferences at all levels in 
the company is one of the best and most 
effective parts of organizational plan- 
ning for better communications. Here 
are some basic roads to better con- 
ferences: 


1. Understanding the Types of con- 
ferences. 


® Conferences may be (more fre- 
quently are) problem-solving or 
policy-making and be largely 
group-controlled. 

* Conferences may be for in- 
forming or instructing and be 
largely leader-controlled. 

¢ Determining the type or ob- 
jective leads to better establish- 
ing the leader-group relation- 


ship. 
2. Proper Planning, including the 


100th Anniversary 


The Editor 
Advanced Management 


Frederick Winslow Taylor 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 will be the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Frederick Winslow Taylor, the so-called “Father of Scientific Manage- 


ment.” 


This anniversary will be celebrated in France by the publication of a 
new biography of Taylor by Hyacinthe Dubreuil, author of ‘““A Chance for 
Everybody” and “Work and Civilization,” emphasizing the philosophic 
aspects of Taylor’s work rather than the episodic, as is so largely true in 
Copey’s life of Taylor. 


It would seem appropriate that some of the agencies and individuals 
heretofore interested in developing Taylor’s ideas and practices for the 
benefit of the public may want to utilize this anniversary in some way— 
as by talks, papers or meetings—for the further spreading of his influence, 
which has long since been widespread in industrial production and human 
relations at home and abroad. 


St. Georges Road 
Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


Morris Llewellyn Cooke 
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agenda, notice to participants, fa- 

cilities, and an outline. 

3. Good Leadership 
Being group-centered. 
® Keeping discussion active and 

organized. 

* Using questions, cases, hand- 
outs, blackboards, charts, role- 
playing, and other tools. 

® Being a good listener. 

® Making good opening and 
closing remarks, with clear 
transitions and summaries. 

4. Good Participation, when a group 
member, including open-minded- 
ness, preparation, listening, speak- 
ing actively, pleasantly, briefly, 
and with tact and conciliation. 


Skill in interviewing involves all the 
skills of interpersonal relations, effective 
speaking and listening, and conference, 
with emphasis on the ability to analyse 
and adapt to the other person. Inter- 
views are planned two-person confer- 
ences, usually to discuss or solve a prob- 
lem or handle a situation. The basic 
use of the interview in management is 
to handle a grievance or problem, or to 
counsel with an employee. Most inter- 
views follow a pattern which is similar 
to the pattern of conference problem- 
solving and reflective thinking. 

The major elements in the interview 
pattern are given in Figure 4. Some 
principles for conducting the interview 
include drawing out the other person as 
much as possible; refraining from di- 
rect or interpretative comment in favor 
of “non-directive” method of letting the 
other person talk and make interpreta- 
tions; trying to keep some pattern of 
organization; being a good listener; 
and observing and analysing the other 
person. 


Figure 4. The Interview Pattern 


Attention drawn and focused on situa- 
tion or problem, after opening to 
establish common ground and ‘per- 
missive’ atmosphere. 


Problem analyzed in terms of facts, his- 
tory, significance, who, what, where, 
why, when, how. 

Possible Solutions considered and 
weighed. 

Solution reached and tested. 

Action mapped out and agreed on for 
future. 


Skill in effective writing comes from 
using most of the principles we have 
already talked about in the oral com- 
munication skills. Good writing is tend- 
ing to utilize more and more of the 
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NATIONAL MEETING DATES 


1956 
April 28, 1956....... Board of Directors 
June 22, 1956..... Executive Committee 
June 23, 1956....... .Board of Directors 


principles of informality, personal ap- 
proach, short sentences, personal pro- 
nouns, and other features adding up to 
informality. Principles of planning, or- 
ganizing, developing, motivating, and 
adaptation to the reader are all applic- 
able. The writer does not himself 
“deliver” the message, however, and it 
must be understood entirely by the 
reader without his help. These prin- 
ciples should be kept in mind: 


1. The traditional rules of unity, co- 
herence, emphasis 

2. Understanding of sentence and 
paragraph structure 

3. Brevity and conciseness 

4. Interestingness 

5. Reader appeal and motivation 

6. Grammar and correct usage 


Skill in reading is recognized as es- 
sential to higher levels of management 
particularly, and a great deal of em- 
phasis is being placed on the improve- 
ment of this skill. In the total communi- 
cation of an organization, reading for 
better understanding is of greatest im- 
portance. We also want to improve our 
rate of reading and our ability to retain 
what we read. The average adult reads 
at a rate of about 200 to 250 WPM, 
with variations from 100 to 800. The 
ability to read depends on vocabulary 
(the average college student’s vocab- 
ulary is about 50,000 words which 
grows up to 300,000 words as he 
matures), complexity of the material, 
and ability to understand and interpret. 
The reading process involves the span 
of recognition or word groups across 
the page, fixations or pauses (most 
people make too many), and regressions 
(going back over word groups). Read- 
ing training tries to broaden the span 
and cut down on the number of fixa- 
tions and regressions. Other suggestions 
for developing reading skill are to de- 
velop a larger vocabulary; survey the 
material generally first, noting headings, 
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topics, and main ides; underline and 
take notes (if un rstanding is the 
chief goal) ; relate wh<t is read to your 
own experiences and interests. 

Training in reading skill involves the 
use of the reading accelerator to develop 
rapid eye movement, less regression, 
and better word groupings; and _ the 
tachistoscope to widen the perceptual 
span. 

Communication is a basic part of the 
management and operation of a busi- 
ness organization. It is not a frill or 
something tacked on or occasionally 
engaged in just to be “in style.” It is 
based on the concept of considering all 
employees as belonging to a socially 
democratic work group, requiring that 
they be informed, drawn on, and given 
opportunities to participate. It requires 
a carefully worked out plan, a continu- 
ing attention to communication needs, 
and the development of communication 
skills in all those who have responsibili- 
ties to communicate. Figure 5 shows a 
ten point organization check list on 
communication. Training in communi- 
cation skills should be given, particu- 
larly to key employees. Management 
should itself grasp and instill in others 
that communication involves the in- 
ternal, external, and interpersonal rela- 
tions of the company and the people 
in it. Greater use of the oral medium 
should be encouraged, as well as greater 
understanding and resolving of barriers. 
Finally, we should remember that com- 
munication is a complex total process, 
requiring constant analysis; and there 
are no short-cuts. a 


Figure 5. Organization Check List 


|. Have we developed an understand- 


ing of the place and importance of 
communication in our organization? 


2. Do we consider communication as 
a total process? 


3. Have we located the channels to be 
used 


4. Have we determined the 
mediums and methods? 


best 


5. Do we recognize and try to resolve 
the barriers? 


6. Do we have a communications pol- 
icy? (In writing?) 

7. Have we developed a climate for 
communications? 


8. Do we include planning for com- 
munications in all management 
plans and decisions? 


9. Do we allow time for communicat- 
ing to all employees? 


10. Are we trying to locate and train 
all key communicators? 
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We're Not Just Showing 


Don’t Miss Them! 


llth Annual S.A.M. - ASME 


Management Engineering Conference 


April 26-27 
Material Handling Conference 
May 1I7-18 
Small Business Conference 
June 7-8 


§. A.M. 
CONFERENCES 


Really 
Delivers 
the 
Goods 


Do you have all the answers? 


If not, you need the vital solutions 


and the advice which the experts in 
all branches of management can 
give you — and you can meet such 
experts at S.A.M. Conferences. 
Speakers on topical problems are 
selected from top spots in Business, 
Industry and Education, and they re- 
port on the newest developments 
and on results of those new ideas 
when applied practically in Business 
and Industry. 


Do You Want To Make New Contacts? 


You will meet top men in Business, 
Industry and Education at S.A.M. 
Conferences. There will be cocktail 
parties, luncheons and dinner where 
you can sit down and exchange ideas 
and information with men in your 
own field and in other branches of 
management which may interest you. 


If you are not a S.A.M. member, but would like to 
receive announcements of all S.A.M. Conferences, 
just send a postcard requesting this information to: 


Conference Director 


SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF 


MANAGEMENT 


74 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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also discussed. 


ls a hurricane of protests forming about abuses of personnel testing in 
business and industry? The co-author of one of the most widely used 
tests, the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale, takes stock of the 
major objections to personnel testing, pointing out that tests must first 
be scientifically validated and then administered and interpreted only 
by those with an adequate technical background. The steps in validat- 
ing tests and the requirements for successful personnel appraisal are 


An Appraisal Of 


Personnel Testing 


the standardized 
personnel test is big business. One 
test alone, Bernreuter’s Personality In- 
ventory, is reported to be selling at the 
rate of more than 1,000,000 copies a 
year; and there are more than a thou- 
sand different tests published. Probably 
three-fourths of business and industrial 
corporations are using these tests in the 
selection and upgrading of employees. 

This practice poses both a personnel 
and a personal problem. It seems time 
to take stock. 

Is personnel testing effective or is it 
a practice which is unfair both to the 
firm and to the worker? Unfortunately 
the answer is both yes and no. Let me 
illustrate, first by example, then by some 
summaries. 

In August of 1950 a young man 
walked into our office with a letter of 
introduction from Washington, D. C. 
He was a recently released brain-truster 
looking for a job in personnel. On the 
basis of the results of a battery of tests 
we recommended him for personnel 
manager to one of our clients. Since 
then he has built up by tests, verified by 
personal histories, a sales force which, 
starting from scratch, has captured over 
25% of the sales of a nationally dis- 
tributed product. 

On the other hand, in 1944 we dis- 
covered that a personal friend had been 
for a number of years tagged as having 
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only mediocre intelligence because of 
the result of a short paper-and-pencil 
test of intelligence given him in a com- 
pany survey. This had resulted in his 
being passed over several times when 
promotions were being considered. 

I said to my assistant, “If Jake has an 
average IQ, then I don’t know a bright 
man when [| see him. Let’s find out 
what IQ he really has.” 

We tested him carefully and deter- 
mined without doubt that he had very 
superior intelligence. On our advice he 
changed jobs. Now he is enjoying a 
five-figure salary. If no one had taken 
the trouble to challenge that tag of 
mediocrity, he might still be in a low 
bracket clerical job. 

Now for three summaries: 

A psycholegist serving as personnel 
director for a large electrical manufac- 
turing company reports, “In the study 
of 129 men in supervisory training, in 
only seven cases (95% batting aver- 
age) did we fail by the use of tests to 
predict success or failure.” 

Another personnel manager found 
that his testing program had reduced 
problem employees from 29.0% to 
5.5% in two groups of about 500, one 
selected by tests, the other by interview 
only. 

On the other hand, a college psycholo- 
gist in attempting to select salesmen by 
use of tests reported that only eight out 
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By Doncaster G. Humm 
Director 

Humm Personnel Consultants 
Los Angeles, California 


of twenty he deemed good risks made 
good; while four out of twelve he rated 
unemployable were promoted. 

There you have it yes and there you 
have it no. What's the explanation? 
_ It is quite simple. Testing intangi- 
bles in such fields as intelligence, skill, 
aptitude, interest, and temperament, re- 
quires effective tests and skilled techni- 
cians specifically trained for their use. 

Standardized testing is based on sta- 
tistical inference. It is perhaps the most 
tricky and most difficult field of meas- 


DONCASTER. 
\ 6 
\ 
HUMM 


After working as a teacher, a psycholo- | 
gist in the Los Angeles Diagnostic 
Clinic,. and personnel director of the | 
Los Angeles City Schools, Dr. Humm has 
practiced as a psychologist since 1927 
and been director of Humm Personnel | 
Consultants since 1939. He has written | 
many psychological articles and is an 

authority in the field of testing. A | 
member of S.A.M. and numerous other | 
professional societies, his interests also 
include telescope-making, raising mon- | 
keys, camping and punning. | 
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urement. One Joes not measure di- 
rectly and with precision as a cabinet 
maker measures !umber or a machinist 
measures meiai. Rather one measures 
by successive estimates which are car- 
ried through u: til doubt is removed. 

For example: If one uses one of the 
very best intelligence tests, one can be 
only relatively certain—99 chances out 
of 100—that the real IQ will be within 
eleven or twelve points of the IQ de- 
termined by that test. If one uses a 
single paper-and-pencil intelligence test 
there is one chance in a hundred that 
the real IQ will be greater or less than 
such an obtained 1Q by more than nine- 
teen points; and, one chance in a thou- 
sand, by more than twenty-four points. 

As a consequence a skilled tester will 
consider such an IQ obtained from a 
single intelligence test merely as a first 
estimate. He narrows down such an 
estimate toward the real IQ by con- 
sulting tables which tell him what to 
expect of an individual with similar 
education and similar job level. If these 
show a lack of consistency, he proceeds 
with further testing until he is confident 
of the real 1Q. 

Failure to verify intelligence test find- 
ings—or, for that matter any test find- 
ing—is likely to result in the type of 
error which occurred in Jake’s case. In 
that instance an injustice was done him 
by blocking off promotion and an in- 
justice was done the company by failure 
to realize on the potentialities of a good 
man. 


TESTING HAZARDS 


One of the big hazards of personnel 
testing is individual test idiosyncrasy. 
This is a fancy term for the plain fact 
that some persons get scared when they 
take tests. But this hazard is only one 
out of many. There are also unfair 
coaching in taking tests, attempts to rig 
the answers to some tests, poor test ad- 
ministration, and poor interpretation. 

It requires a good background and 
special training to avoid these hazards. 
A competent personnel tester has to 
know job requirements, he has to know 
the workers and supervisors he deals 
with, he has to know tests—their effect- 
iveness and their limitations—he has to 
know statistics, especially the implica- 
tions of statistical inference, and he 
must be adept both in the interpretation 
aid the corroboration of test findings. 

He must be a man of stature, tall 
e1ough to have his head in the clouds 
aid his feet on the ground. 


In a way he is a good detective, sen- 
sitive to clues. An incident will illus- 
trate: 
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The vice-president in charge of per- 
sonnel of a large merchandising firm 
had come to take a training course. To 
give him a taste of the medicine he was 
going to administer, we gave him a bat- 
tery of tests. Shortly afterward one of 
our technicians brought in to me two in- 
telligence tests the man had taken, say- 
ing, “It doesn’t look as though you can 
train this man. Both of the IQ’s we 
found for him are in the low range!” 

“But,” I responded, “this man has 
just been promoted to vice-president 
over tough competition.” 

“Then, what’s the explanation for his 
doing poorly on the other tests also?” 

“It might be a number of things. 
Why not ask him to come in and talk it 
over ?” 

He came in with an embarrassed grin 
on his face and gave us his explanation. 
It was, “I forgot to bring my reading 
glasses.” 

The next day an individual test gave 
him a very superior 1Q! 

The pay-off was that the technician 
caught several squinters in the next 
month. She had become very conscious 
of test-subjects who had eye difficulties. 

In spite of all the hazards, standard- 
ized tests as used in personnel appraisals 
are an improvement over former meth- 
ods. Even though a single intelligence 
test may be “off” as much as twenty-five 
points in IQ in the very exceptional 
instance, paper-and-pencil intelligence 
tests average within five points of the 
real IQ. This has been proved to be 
much better than casual sizing up. The 
reason is that every item or question 
in such tests has been proved capable of 
showing difference in intelligence and 
the norms or standards of comparison 
have been determined by valid statistical 
analysis. 

Old fashioned methods—especially 
those which put too much trust in inter- 
views and application blanks-—are often 
wide open to that stock attorneys’ ob- 
jection: “irrelevant, immaterial, and in- 
competent.” 

They are irrelevant in that they ask 
many questions which have not been 
proved to pertain to success on the job. 
I am reminded of a young Catholic who 
found it almost impossible to get a job 
in a militantly Protestant community 
and of a similar incident in the case of 


an agnostic. Some firms refuse to hire 
divorced men or women; some refuse to 
hire widowers with children. The list of 
similar inconsequentials is endless. 

They are immaterial in that they often 
stress the unimportant. A story is told 
of an employer who used to keep his 
fox terrier in his office during the hir- 
ing interview. If the dog made up to 
the applicant, he was hired; if the dog 
refused to have anything to do with 
him, he was rejected. (Smart applicants 
soon learned to sprinkle anise seeds in 
their trouser cuffs! ) 

They are incompetent in that they do 
not effectively determine whether or not 
the worker has the characteristics 
needed for the job. The chief reason 
for this failure is that, ordinarily, the 
interviewer is governed by general im- 
pressions and cannot find out some of 
the things he would need to know. The 
result is that an applicant with good 
acting ability has an edge on others, 
since he is better able to make a good 
impression. 

Results tell the story. We have al- 
ready reported a reduction from 29.0% 
to 5.5% in problem employees by in- 
cluding testing in their selection proce- 
dures and using interviews only for 
what they are worth. Further, an air- 
plane manufacturer reported an even 
greater reduction in problem employees, 
a halving of turnover, and a discharge 
rate of one-fourth of one percent. 


TEST HISTORY 


To understand this, one needs to un- 
derstand the nature of the standardized 
testing of the so-called imponderable. 
This is a technology which has been de- 
veloping for about eighty years. Like 
the development of the airplane its 
spurts have depended on a few geniuses, 
but its status is due to the consistent 
efforts of a host of toilers. 

Wilhelm Max Wundt (1832-1920) 
was one of the first great trail blazers. 
In the seventies and eighties of the last 
century he inspired many students to 
bring about a change in psychology 
from a philosophic to a quantitative ra- 
tional science. His basic pursuit was 
the measurement of individual differ. 
ences. 

Alfred Binet (1857-1911) was the de- 
viser of the first successful intelligence 
test. He had observed that children 
learned to walk and talk and feed them- 
selves and dress themselves at differing 
ages. He confirmed this by observing 
that children of the same age varied 
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CHAPTER HONOR ROLL 


ship Campaign. 


ONGRATULATIONS to the current 


leaders in the Chapters’ Member- 
Quotas attained to 


date are: 
144% 
115% 
WILMINGTON ......... 110% 
BRIDGEPORT .......... 100% 
W. NO. CAROLINA...... 87% 
60% 
GREENSBORO ......... 57% 
57% 
PHILADELPHIA ....... 50% 
SACRAMENTO ......... 50% 
44% 
41% 
40% 
PROVIDENCE 40% 
INDIANAPOLIS ........ 39% 
38% 
38% 
38% 
37% 
WASHINGTON ......... 29% 
27% 
NEW HAVEN .......... 27% 
CENTRAL PENNA....... 25% 
25% 
SAN FRANCISCO ....... 25% 
24% 
22% 
20% 
19% 
BINGHAMTON ......... 14% 
RICHMOND ............ 9% 
RARITAN VALLEY ..... 6% 
LOS ANGELES ......... 5% 


greatly in their general mental develop- 
ment. He set about finding the average 
intellectual achievement for each year 
of childhood and finding a way of meas- 
uring the individual child against these 
standards. Out of his studies came the 
concept of mental age. This led three 
psychologists to invent the term, Intelli- 
gence Quotient (IQ) coincidentally. It 
is simply the mental age divided by the 
chronological age—that is, the expected 
mental age. A child of 10 is expected 
to have a mental age of 10. If he has 
a mental age of 8, he has 8/10 of ex- 
pectation or 80 IQ. If he has a mental 
age of 12, he has 12/10 of expectation 
or 120 IQ. If this mental age is 10, he 
has 100 IQ. Any IQ below 90 is in- 
ferior; any above 110, superior; be- 
tween 90 and 110, it is within “normal” 
range. 


TEST CONSTRUCTION 


Binet and Wundt together constitute 
the Moses of psychology. They blazed 
the pathway out of the wilderness of 
speculation into the promised land of 
Science. 

They gave us the master plan for 
mental measurement. These are the 
steps: 

1. Isolate the characteristics to be 
measured so that they are not 
confused with irrelevant charac- 
teristics. 

2. Select a group or groups of in- 
dividuals of known ability in the 
characteristics. 

3. Devise stunts or questions (items) 
which will differentiate between 
those who are good and those who 
are poor in that characteristic. 

4. Devise enough items thoroughly 
to sample all the ways the charac- 
teristic is manifested. 

5. By careful statistical analysis set 
up a group of norms or standards 
which will reveal differences in 
individual performance. 

Let us suppose we wished to make a 
test of arithmetical fundamentals. Our 
first step would be to isolate this ability. 
We would have to select a group of test 
subjects, all of whom had the same 
training in those fundamentals. To 
eliminate the effect of intelligence, we 
would select those of the same IQ; to 
eliminate differences in reading, those 
of the same reading ability; to eliminate 
eye difficulties, only those of vision cor- 
rected to 20/20. To be sure that all put 
forth their best effort, we would provide 
a reward commensurate with their final 
scores. 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 


It also would be weii to equate the 
group with regard io arithmetical i. 
terest. 

We would then set vp a series of 
arithmetical problems, making certain 
there were several of varying difficulty 
for each fundamental operation. 

Independently we would ascertain the 
arithmetical ability of each test subject. 
We would not do this on the basis of a 
simple criterion, such as_ teachers’ 
opinions, record of school grades, or the 
subject’s own statement, but rather on 
the basis of all of these plus independent 
examinations and any other information 
which could safely be deemed signifi- 
cant. 

We would examine every problem we 
had devised to see if its frequency of 
correct solution increased with the 
known ability of our control subjects, 
and would discard any which did noi. 

We would then administer all the 
“good” questions to the test subjects 
and analyze the total scores statistically. 
We would need to have a sufficient 
number of test subjects ordinarily about 
1000, to assure statistical momentum.! 

If we carried out all these steps 
painstakingly, neglecting none, we prob- 
ably would come up with a valid test of 
fundamental arithmetic ability. 

We have been so technical with our 
readers for a purpose. This procedure 
in test construction is not always fol- 
lowed by makers of standardized tests. 
As a consequence some tests do not 
measure effectively. Some few, in fact, 
have been so superfically standardized 
that one cannot use them with confi- 
dence. 


IMPROPER USE OF TESTS 


A common fault is the use of inap- 
propriate tests or inappropriate norms. 
We once discovered a firm which was 
attempting to select clerical workers 
without using clerical tests and using 
instead tests of mechanical comprehen- 
sion. 

To illustrate how much care must be 
exercised in supervising personnel tech- 
nicians I am citing an instance that 
occurred in our testing laboratory. It 
happened on the first day we put a new 
technician to work at interpreting a test 
battery. On checking her work we dis- 
covered that she was attempting to in- 


1 Statistical momentum assures one _ that 
averages and other statistical measures are 
trustworthy when the selection of subjects 
is well done. For example, the trustwortbi- 
ness of the average of 1600 cases is ten times 
that of 16 cases. 
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terpret the mechanical comprehension 
of an engineer from norms that were 
appropriate only tor assembly workers. 

Another fault is the use of tests with 
low validity, a term used to designate 
the test’s ability to measure what it pur- 
ports to measure. This quality is re- 
ported by the correlation coefficient, r, a 
measure easy to calculate but applicable 
uly under certain rigorous conditions 
and a measure difficult to interpret. It 
requires a validity where r = +-.866 to 
get results 50% better than random 
chance; yet there are tests with very 
much lower reported validities. 

Fortunately most test constructors do 
not offer for distribution tests which 
prove to be imperfectly standardized. 
One of them, who found -that his test of 
higher-level intelligence had in it sev- 
eral items which were answered cor- 
rectly more frequently by persons of 
known low intelligence than by those of 
known high intelligence, withheld the 
test from distribution. 

This points up the greatest hazard in 
current personnel testing, the hazard 
which arises out of the use of tests by 
personnel men who do not have ade- 
quate training. Sometimes the hazard 
is also manifested by persons exposed 
to an adequate training which did not 
take. 


SOUND PERSONNEL APPRAISAL 


We have come to feel that an ade- 
quate personnel appraisal cannot be 
made unless it answers the following 
questions: 

1. Is this worker ready to take this 
job? In other words, does he or 
she have adequate training, 
credentials, and experience? 

2. Is he able to do the operations of 
the job? Does he have fitting 
intelligence, skill, and aptitude? 

3. Will he like the work? Will he 
be satisfied to remain on the job 
because it fits his pattern of 
preferences? 

4. Will he get along on the job? 
Does he have a temperament 
which makes him reliable, trust- 
worthy, cooperative, stable, indus- 
trious, and mentally healthy? 

Our heaviest headaches come from 
the failure of a few testers to ask all 
of these questions or to eliminate rea- 
scnable doubt from the answers. That 
failure arises, in turn, out of the use of 
poorly standardized tests or the misuse 
0! good tests—usually the failure to cor- 
rcborate test findings. 


JOBS 
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Our greatest gratification arises out 
of the many testers who are meticulous 
in answering those four questions and 
who are equally meticulous in proving 
their answers. We know one personnel 
man whose batting average is so high 
that strike-outs are practically non-ex- 
istent. 

He tells me that he goes on the prin- 
ciple that al! measurement—including 
test measurement—is subject to acci- 
dental error. As a consequence, he is 
not only careful to answer the four 
questions, but he also checks every 
answer both ways from the ace. 


INADEQUATE APPRAISAL 


On the other hand, we know another 
personnel department which attempts to 
make its appraisals by using one an- 
tiquated paper-and-pencil intelligence 
test, one personality test, and an un- 
standardized interview. This procedure 
leaves Question No. 3 completely un- 
‘answered and answers to the other ques- 
tions unverified. Do you wonder that 
the company has high turnover and 
other personnel problems? 

Much of the widespread use of per- 
sonnel tests seems to have the earmarks 
of a fad. Scientific fads—or should | 
say fads taken up by pseudo-scientists— 
have a way of kicking back. Already 
there is an indication in business and 
popular publications that what seems to 
be a hurricane of protest is forming. It 
seems to cenier around a core of social 
issues. The chief criticism is that much 
of the testing being done is unfair to 
the worker. 

If personnel testing is unfair to the 
worker, either by permitting an inferior 
applicant to be hired in preference to 
his betters, or by rating a good man 
lower than he should be, personnel test- 
ing deserves censure. Anything in in- 
dustrial and business procedure which 
denies equal opportunity to every 
worker is a thing to be revised or dis- 
carded. 

In the long run, however, the success 
of the testing movement depends upon 
its effectiveness. If tests help select 
good employees and screen out the 
poor, the problem of the social issues 
can be dealt with separately. There is 
no question but that some testing now 
being done is inefficient. Two examples 
will show this: 

One is the case of an automobile dis- 


tributor who attempted to select sales- 
men by the use of a sales aptitude test 
only. The experiment turned out so 
unhappily that he has lost his faith in 
tests. His experience is in sharp con- 
trast to that of the personnel manager 
mentioned earlier in this paper. He 
regularly uses a battery which answers 
all four questions of the recommended 
“master plan” and gets good results. 

Another is the case of a company 
which tried to set up a full scale pro- 
gram using both test information and 
non-test information but selected a man 
with no test background to administer 
the program. Since he had no inkling 
of the statistical implications, he was 
unable to determine when test results 
were unreasonable, since he could not 
compare them with educational level 
reached or job status reached. As a 
consequence, he had to proceed by rule- 
of-thumb—with unhappy results. 

All this is the reason your writer be- 
lieves it is time to take stock. 

The inventory indicates to him an un- 
reasonable amount of ineptitude in the 
administration and interpretation of 
standardized tests. On the one hand 
we have the practical personnel man 
without training in psychometrics who 
makes mistakes because he is unaware 
of technological implications; on the 
other, theoreticians who are unaware of 
the practical implications. 


TEST ACCURACY ATTAINABLE 


Theoretical psychologists should be 
more ready to take a lesson from the 
automotive industry. It has long known 
that it is poor policy to put a new model 
car on the market without putting it 
through the torture of the testing 
ground. A test constructor should be 
equally careful to get the bugs out of 
his test before it interferes with the des- 
tiny of the worker. 

To sum this all up: There are good 
tests. There are bad tests. There are 
competent test users. There are incom- 
petent test users. The good should be 
preserved; the poor, discarded. 

The field of personnel testing is 
fraught with more technical difficulties 
than any other field of measurement. 
It has, however, reached a stage of de- 
velopment where highly accurate results 
are attainable. These highly accurate 
results, like those attainable on a pre- 
cision lathe, are attainable only in the 
hands of the highly skilled who are 
meticulously careful. Trained men get 
results. 
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ADVANC =D MANAGEMENT 


Various principles tor management level job evaluation are developed 
by the author, giving answers to such questions as: What factors are. 
significant in determining the need for management job evaluation? 
What advantages and problems may be expected from such an 
evaluation? What management positions should be subject to evalua- 
tion, how should the upper and lower limits be set? Do the differences 
between clerical and management jobs require that separate evalua- 


tions be made? 


Management Level 
Job Evaluation 


\ ee seems to be a growing recog- 
nition among those close to the 
wage and salary problems of leading 
companies that there is a need for a 
formalized method of evaluating the 
worth of management and staff jobs and 
that there are also special problems 
encountered when an _ evaluation of 
these positions is undertaken. 

The need for evaluating higher level 
jobs has resulted in the installation of 
job evaluation plans specifically de- 
signed to measure the relative values of 
these jobs in a few companies. Other 
companies have followed a different 
course, developing “refinements” in 
existing evaluation plans in an attempt 
to measure high-level and low-level sal- 
aried positions with equal accuracy.’ In 
still other instances, the existing evalu- 
ation system has merely been extended 
upward to cover higher paying jobs. 
Such an extension of the yardstick has 
usually been accompanied by the adop- 
tion of more flexible administrative 
policies in the higher graded jobs in 
recognition of the unique problems of 
evaluation encountered in management 
and staff positions. 

In spite of the various attempts to 
meet the needs of management job 
evaluation, it is still an unresolved prob- 


1 Hay, Edward N. and Purves, Dale, The 
Profile Method of High Level Job Evaluation, 
Personnel, September 1951. 
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lem in most companies. A great deal of 
technical research and development 
work must still be accomplished, guided 
by certain principles which are funda- 
mental to any management job evalua- 
tion approach. It is the purpose here 
to point up some of these basic prin- 
ciples for management job evaluation. 

The first question which must be re- 
solved is whether or not management 
and staff jobs should be subject to any 
classification system. For one thing, it 
must be recognized that management 
jobs will be evaluated and a dollar 
value attached to them under any cir- 
cumstance. Job evaluation merely sub- 
stitutes a formalized technique of gaug- 
ing all of these positions with the same 
yardstick instead of relying on indi- 
vidual (and highly subjective) judg- 
ments. Establishing relative job worth 
in managerial positions by management 
job evaluation must be assessed by 
comparing it with the system or pro- 
cedure currently used to set manage- 
ment salaries and other alternative 
methods which might be adopted. 

If a management job evaluation plan 
realistically recognizes the unique prob- 
lems involved in management and staff 
jobs, it can claim the following advan- 
tages: 

1. All management and staff em- 
ployees are treated in a consistent man- 
ner. 


By Robert E. Sibson 
Personnel Director 
Schick, Incorporated 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


2. A logical internal salary relation- 
ship between all management and staff 
personnel results. 

3. These results can be rationally 
justified. 

4. Overall compensation scales can 
be established which make it possible 
to carry out the company’s basic com- 
pensation policies. 

5. A significant portion of payroll 
costs can be controlled. At least top 
management knows what is happening 
to management as well as clerical pay- 
rolls. 

6. Top management can predict, with 


ROBERT 
E. 
SIBSON 


Since receiving his B.A. from Yale in | 
1945 and his M.B.A. from Wharton in | 
1949, Robert Sibson has worked as a | 
consultant for Simpson and Curtin, as 
personnel manager and assistant to the | 
director of industrial relations for Otis 
Elevator Company, and is now personnel 
director of Schick, Incorporated. His 
many published articles have been con- 
centrated in the personnel and labor 
relations fields. 
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greater accuracy, the effect of alterna- 
tive wage policie:, ou both management 
payroll and management compensation. 

7. Individual bargaining can be con- 
trolled within limits. 

There are a number of related ad- 
vantages likely to come from manage- 
ment job evaluation. The cornerstone 
of job evaluation at any level is job 
sudy. Thinking in terms of job con- 
tent, responsibility, and assignments, 
can play a vital role in the management 
development, organization, and manage- 
ment appraisal programs. The resulting 
descriptions or functional guides can 
also be of value in the employment 
function. 


DISADVANTAGES WEIGHED 


While the advantages of a formalized 
evaluation system are many, the pos- 
sible disadvantages should also be con- 
sidered. Actually, the disadvantages 
which some companies have encoun- 
tered when they undertook a manage- 
ment job evaluation program have been 
problems encountered or errors commit- 
ted in application rather than inherent 
disadvantages of formal evaluation. 

Probably the cost of such a program 
is the most important reason why some 
companies have considered and then re- 
jected a formal evaluation of manage- 
ment jobs. Aside from the usual staff 
personnel costs found in any evaluation 
program, management level job evalua- 
tion involves considerable indirect costs. 
Because of the complexity and stature 
of the jobs studied, such a program 
generally requires the direct participa- 


with 


tion of line management in preparing 
job descriptions and evaluating the 
jobs. 

Great care must also be exercised to 
make sure that an evaluation plan does 
not rigidly bind management action or 
stifle the individual development of 
members of management. This is gen- 
erally accomplished by thinking in the 
terms of functions, objectives and areas 
of responsibility rather than specific 
duties. An equally important though 
less tangible problem is management 
resistance to its own job evaluation. A 
thorough selling job must precede any 
such installation. While employee ac- 
ceptance is important in any plan it is 
crucial in management level job evalua- 
tion which depends upon much partici- 
pation. 

The specific need for a management 
jcb evaluation program in any given 
situation would depend on many cir- 


cumstances. Primary among __ these 
would be the size of the company. A 
firm with a total of 1,000 employees 
would likely have less than fifty man- 
agement and staff job categories. In 
such a company, top management could 
review the compensation of the manage- 
ment group personally and the possible 
benefits of a formal plan would proba- 
bly be outweighed by the time and cost 
involved in designing, installing and 
administering the plan. A company with 
50,000 employees would be faced with 
an entirely different situation and a 
workable management job evaluation 
program could contribute a great deal. 

There are other factors which would 
have an effect on the value of manage- 
ment job evaluation systems such as 
the geographical dispersion of company 
operations. Those who have had experi- 
ence with management job evaluation 
are quick to cite the difficulty of ad- 
ministering and controlling the applica- 
tion of such programs. A company with 
many widely dispersed operating units 
might feel that this consideration would 
-offset the values accruing under a man- 
agement job evaluation program. This 
would be particularly true if the average 
size of these operating units were small. 

The extent of decentralized respon- 
sibility in a company could also in- 
fluence the value of management job 
evaluation. If the company operations 
are widely dispersed and highly decen- 
tralized, the company might be able tc 
evaluate the worth of most of the man- 
agement positions directly in terms of 
results. 

Assuming that it is decided a manage- 
ment level job evaluation system is to 
be established, which positions shoulk| 
be included in the classification? This 
question involves a policy determina- 
tion. 


SETTING LOWER LIMITS 


In determining the lower limit of posi- 
tions to be evaluated by the classifica- 
tion system, there are a number of fac- 
tors which should be considered. From 
an administrative point of view, it is 
desirable to make the break between 
management and clerical jobs coincide 
with the distinction between exempt and 
non-exempt positions. It would also be 
ideal, of course, to make the break at 
the lowest level of management or staff 
positions. In most companies, however, 
this would be a most difficult undertak- 
ing. For one thing the two objectives 
are not always compatible. Further- 


more, if all jobs involving supervision 
were included, there would be consider- 
able overlapping between the manage- 
ment and clerical salary structures. 
Finally, there might be differences be- 
tween the lowest level of management 
in the various organizational units of 
most companies and this would present 
complications. 

Actually, it is not at all certain that 
all jobs involving any line supervision 
should be included in the management 
evaluation system. Some employees who 
exercise supervision or direction may 
not be a real part of the management 
team. For instance, those who exercise 
only the “technical supervision” of the 
most skilled in a group should be elim- 
inated if they do not carry out and 
interpret management policy. Techni- 
cians with working assistants should 
usually be eliminated from the system 
for the same reason. 


STAFF JOBS INCLUDED 


In staff jobs the distinction between 
management jobs and engineering posi- 
tions on the one hand and non-manage- 
ment technical and statistical positions 
on the other is even more difficult to 
distinguish. A distinction must be made, 
however, and it is suggested that the 
judgment be based upon the amount 
of creative thinking involved, the re- 
sponsibility for recommendations and 
proposals, the importance of the projects 
assigned, who receives the recommenda- 
tions prepared, and how much weight 
is placed upon the recommendation sub- 
mitted. The influence that the individual 
might exercise over the formation or 
interpretation of company policy and 
the extent of staff control exercised 
would be other pertinent criteria for 
determining which jobs should be clas- 
sified under the management system. 

The determination of how far up in 
the company organization the manage- 
ment job evaluation system should 
be applied is a question which can only 
be judged by the top management of 
the company. Many factors, such as 
personal relationships between top man- 
agement personnel, the question of top 
management incentive, or of manage- 
ment status can only be weighed by the 
company president. 

Aside from some few concrete guides, 
the exact upper limit of a management 
job evaluation program will be deter- 
mined largely by intangible considera- 
tions, not easily evaluated by the per- 
sonnel administrator. The specific plan 
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Proposed Amendments to 
S.A.M. By-Laws 


In accordance with Article X of the 
S.A.M. By-Laws, the following amend- 
ments to the By-Laws, recommended by 
the Executive Committee at its meeting 
on January 28, 1956, are hereby pub- 
lished, prior to their final consideration 
at the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors on April 28, 1956; (Additions to 
the By-Laws proposed by the amend- 
ments are in italics, deletions are in 
parentheses. ) 


By-Laws, Article V. Board of Directors 


"The Board of Directors shall consist 
of President, First Vice President, Second 
Vice President, Secretary, Treasurer, a 
representative of each of the duly author- 
ized local chapters, and the retiring Presi- 
dent ... The retiring President shall be 
the Chairman of the Board (act as Direc- 
tor-at-Large for the non-chapter members 
of the Society) and shall hold this office 
until such time as there is another change 
in the presidency when he shall relinquish 
it to the newly retiring president. 

“Directors who are or were elected 
National Officers—namely the President, 
First Vice President, Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer and Chairman 
of the Board (Director-at-large) — the 
most recent past president—shall serve 
for a one year term and thereafter until 
their respective successors shall have been 
elected and installed." 


By-Laws, Article Vill. Officers 


“The principal Officers of the Society 
shall be the Chairman of the Board, Presi- 
dent, First Vice President, Second Vice 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer." 


The purpose of these amendments is 
to make the immediate Past-President 
the Chairman of the Board instead of 
Director-at-Large, and to add the new 
position of Second Vice President. Both 
changes are designed to give greater 
strength and continuity to the official 
organization. 

The following amendment to the By- 
Laws was considered favorably at the 
meeting of the Board of Directors on 
November 5, 1955, and is hereby pub- 
lished in accordance with the By-Laws 
prior to its final consideration at the 
Board of Directors meeting on April 
28, 1956: 


By-Laws, Article Ill. Annual Dues 


“A graduating Senior member of a Stu- 
dent Chapter may join a Senior Chapter 
at the reduced fee of $5.00 for the first 
year and without payment of any initia- 
tion fee, provided membership in a Senior 
Chapter is completed within four months 
of the date of graduation, or within four 
months of termination of military service 
when military service immediately follows 
graduation.” 


Harold R. Bixler 


Executive Vice President 
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designed by the personnel group should 
never inherently assume that jobs will 
be evaluated up to a certain level with- 
out the sanction of top management. 


When these preliminary considera- 
tions have been resolved, the most logi- 
cal question which might next be raised 
is why the company should not merely 
extend the salary evaluation plan now 
covering the clerical and technical group 
upward to include the management 
group. Most clerical evaluation plans do 
evaluate a considerable number of man- 
agement level jobs. Thus, there would 
appear to be a basis in precedent for 
extending the current salaried plan up- 
ward if it was decided that some or all 
currently unclassified management jobs 
should be evaluated. The simplicity of 
the approach provides a strong tempta- 
tion to follow such a course. 


While opinions are by no means uni- 
form on the question of extending a 
clerical plan to cover a large number 
of management positions, it is the thesis 
here that such an approach is imprac- 
tical. This view is based first on a num- 
ber of administrative considerations not 
directly a part of job evaluation. It is 
also based on the problem encountered 
whenever all levels of salaried jobs are 
measured by the same system. Finally, 
it is believed that separate evaluation 
systems for management and clerical 
salary jobs is the logical result of the 
application of sound principles of job 
evaluation.* 

The adminsitrative advantages of sep- 
arating the management and clerical 
systems are numerous.’ For convenience 
in consideration, some of these adminis- 
trative advantages are outlined: 

1. The formation of overtime pay 

policies is facilitated. 

2. Appraisal and compensation re- 

view programs can be tailored for 
the specific needs of each group. 


3. Negotiated general increases need 
not be extended upward into man- 
agement level jobs. Instead, a 
similar amount may be put in the 
“merit budget” for management 
personnel. 


4. The job evaluation process itself 
can be a management development 
device. 


5. Salary structures at all company 
locations can be realistically con- 
structed for each major group. 


3 Evaluating Managerial Positions, Studies 
in Personnel Policy Number 122, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., 1951. 
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6. The very adovtion of separate 
rating systems |:elps to add status 
to managemert level jobs. 

From the technical point of view, it 
is possible to design factor comparison 
and related types of job evaluation sys. 
tems which will evaluate all job levels 
satisfactorily. However, the resulting 
system will be far more complex and 
costly than would otherwise be required 
to evaluate office clerical positions. Fur. 
thermore, when applied, a different 
meaning is used in many of the factors 
when comparing management level jobs. 
Therefore, a different yardstick is ac 
tually used at different job levels so that 
two or more systems are used anyway. 


MANAGEMENT DIFFERENCES 


The inherent differences between 
management and clerical jobs have long 
been recognized but it is important to 
identify them carefully before the eval- 
uation of management level positions 
is undertaken. These differences not 
only make the case for establishing 
separate evaluation systems for manage- 
ment and staff jobs but also provide a 
starting point for developing the re- 
quirements for a successful management 
and staff evaluation system. The actual 
differences between the two types of 
jobs could fill a volume but, in order 
to focus upon the most significant dif- 
ferences from the point of view of de- 
scribing job content and establishing 
job value, the differences may be clas- 
sified into: differences in the nature of 
the work assignments, responsibilities 
and personal relationships. 


In clerical jobs, the work assignments 
are specific, generally repetitive and 
have clearly prescribed procedures with 
little need or opportunity for deviation. 
Management jobs involve an area of re- 
sponsibility rather than specific duties 
and require that the incumbent work 
toward general objectives. There is lit- 
tle homogeneity in management work 
assignments. Each manager develops 
his own methods, systems and sequence 
of meeting objectives. In management 
and staff jobs specific duties cannot be 
described on a‘ day-to-day basis and 
standards can only be established in the 
long run and measured in terms of re- 
sults rather than in more readily meas- 
‘ured quantity or quality standards. 

A final inherent difference in work 


4 Hubbell, N. D., A Salary Administration 
Plan for Factory Supervision and Staff, in 
Handbook of Wage and Salary Administration, 
American Management Association. 
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assignments is that in management jobs 
there is some vcriginal and creative 
thinking inherent in all work assign- 
ments. There ave also many complexi- 
ties which interact on most management 
jobs. In order to carry out assigned 
functions properly, management jobs 
inherently involve understanding and 
original thought. 

In clerical jobs, the training required 
is usually technical and the skills re- 
quired are “mechanical” in the broad- 
est sense of that.term. In management 
jobs, on the other hand, the training 
must be broad and reflect “education” 
and the development of thought proc- 
esses as well as the acquisition of tech- 
nical knowledge. 

The inherent differences between 
management and clerical jobs stand out 
in even sharper relief when gauged 
against the responsibilities involved in 
the two types of job assignments. In 
clerical jobs, the responsibility of the 
individual is only to follow the proce- 
dures outlined, handle work in the se- 
quence determined by someone else and 


meet the quality and quantity require- , 


ments prescribed for the job. In man- 
agement and staff positions, short run 
responsibilities are self-imposed and the 
individual must exercise pressure on 
himself to ensure that day-to-day results 
will cumulate to meet general objectives. 
In the terminology of job evaluation, 
the supervision received in management 
is broad or general while in clerical jobs 
the supervision is close, continuous and 


detailed. 
RESPONSIBILITY SIGNIFICANT 


While responsibility is very limited in 
clerical and technical positions and 
represents a negligible part of the worth 
of such jobs, it is a major part of any 
true management or staff position. 
Deviations in performance can be tre- 
mendous in management positions and 
the responsibility rests squarely with the 
individuals involved. As the results or 
accomplishments can usually be evalu- 
ated only in the long run and because 
the results can be of great importance 
to the company’s operations, the re- 
sponsibility factor is a very significant 
aspect of management positions. 

The final inherent difference between 
management and staff jobs on the one 
hand and clerical and technical jobs on 
the other is the different requirements 
for relationships with others. Basically, 
tie work of line management is to work 
through others to accomplish assigned 
cbjectives. The very stratification of a 


firm’s organization reflects this situa- 
tion. 


In line positions, the direct line super- 
vision relationships between supervisor 
and supervised are most important. 
Conversely, in staff positions, there is 
no authority present and the relation- 
ships call for influence rather than di- 
rection. Both of these types of relation- 
ships obviously play a very small part 
in any clerical or technical position not 
only because the number of persons in- 
fluenced are small but the nature of the 
things influenced are of far less signifi- 
cance. 


If the consensus of thinking reflected 
in this study is correct, the evaluation 
of management level jobs should reflect 
certain basic principles. It is important, 
of course, to distinguish these principles 
from detail practices and the detailed 
provisions of individual plans. The 
principles which are listed below are 
generally applicable to all companies 
when the evaluation of management 
level jobs is undertaken. 


The first principle of management 
level job evaluation is that a separate 
system for evaluation should be used for 
all management jobs. The need for this 
has been discussed in detail and basic- 
ally stems from the fact that the duties 
and characteristics of management jobs 
are inherenily different from those of 
clerical jobs. 


Following the same reasoning the 
second principle is that the factors used 
to evaluate management jobs should be 
carefully selected and tailored to the in- 
herent characteristics of management 
positions.® These factors should also be 
carefully defined in such a way that 
they will make it possible to measure 
functional duties rather than detailed as- 
signments and that they will be worded 
to reflect the actual nature of manage- 
ment jobs. For instance, the educa- 
tional factor cannot be defined in terms 
of formal schooling required because 
the amount of formal schooling is not as 
important as such considerations as: the 
intensity and extensiveness of under- 
standing, the ability to reason, deductive 
thinking ability, and the ability to ap- 
praise and evaluate new situations. Simi- 
lar comments can be made in regard to 

5 Extensive research among exisiing man- 
agement level plans indicates that the follow- 
ing factors have particular significance when 
measuring management level jobs: education, 
experience, responsibility, accountability, su- 
pervision exercised, relationships with others, 
planning, influence on policy making, level 
and type of supervision received. 
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the experience factor. Here the number 
of years of work experience are not of 
first importance. What really counts is 
the intensity of that experience and how 
well that experience might prepare the 
individual to meet new situations and 
challenges. 


A third principle is that a manage- 
ment evaluation system must place great 
emphasis on flexibility and broadness 
in determining the worth of manage- 
ment jobs. Because of the nebulous na- 
ture of the work assignments, the broad 
and long-run nature of responsibilities 
involved, and the overwhelming impor- 
tance of relationships in management 
jobs, the worth of jobs with similar 
work assignments will vary a great deal. 
If individual performances can cause 
widely different day-to-day job content 
and widely varying results, the evalua- 
tion of job worth itself must be done in 
broad terms. In effect, this principle 
means that greater emphasis must be 
placed on merit rating and individual 
appraisal and relatively less emphasis 
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on job evaluation. 

In addition, job descriptions should 
be functional in nature because of the 
broadness of the factors selected, the 
requirements for flexibility and the fact 
that the system would inherently be 
measuring functional duties and _re- 
sponsibilities. The descriptions must 
outline the areas of responsibility as- 
signed to the position, the general types 
of work involved and the principal re- 
lationships which exist. 

Functional descriptions of job con- 
tent would in turn, require that the re- 
sulting in-grade salary progressions be 
very broad and that the percentage dif- 
ferentials between grades would also 
have to be broad. In effect, this would 
mean that the salary grades would group 
jobs which were broadly similar. It 
would also mean that there would be 
considerable movement within salary 
grades. To control this movement and 
to place an individual in his proper spot 
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within the salary grades would, as al- 
ready noted, require that considerable 
attention be directed to the problem of 
individual appraisal and compensation 
review. 

There are also a few technical fea- 
tures connected with the evaluation of 
management jobs which are broad 
enough in scope to qualify as general 
principles. For one thing, it is prob- 
ably necessary to evaluate management 
level jobs on some job-to-job compari- 
son systems.° Under such a system, the 
evaluators would determine the relative 
degree of each factor used in evaluation 
by comparing the requirements of that 
job with the requirements of other man- 
agement jobs. In essence, the evaluators 
ask whether the job being evaluated re- 
quires more of, less than, or the same 


6 Warren, B. B., Evaluation of Managerial 
Positions, in Handbook of Wage and Salary 
Administration, American Management Asso- 
ciation. 


degree of a given factor as other man- 
agement jobs. A technique of forced 
distribution is usually required in man- 
agement job evaluation to avoid “bunch- 
ing” of jobs. 

Point evaluation, in which jobs are 
compared against written descriptions 
of job requirements, is not practical 
in management job evaluation. It 
would be virtually impossible to 
describe degrees of each factor in a 
classification system which would de- 
fine in any significant way all the com- 
binations of different duties and func- 
tional responsibilities which can -be 
found in management level jobs. The 
diversity of management assignments in 
themselves would make it impossible to 
define in any realistic way increasing 
degrees of difficulty which could be use- 
fully applicable to all management jobs. 

It is also important to avoid forced 
weighting of factors or a maximur 
weight value in any factor because man- 
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agement jobs cover such a tremendously 
broad range and involve such diverse 
component requirements. Finally, it is 
probably desiral.le for management 
level jobs to establish some means of 
pairing job components for each of the 
factors. For instance, in measuring edu- 
cation or understanding, it might be 
desirable to get a comparison of both 
the number of subjects that must be 
understood and also the intensity of 
knowledge required in any given sub- 
ject area. This would give the evalua- 
tor a better guide in comparing the rela- 
tive requirements of different jobs. 
While the need for some formalized 
evaluation system for management level 


positions has been thoroughly demon- 
strated by experience at many com- 
panies, there is still wide disagreement 
among the experts on just how this 
should be accomplished. Many, for in- 
stance, would disagree with the basic 
thesis here that management positions 
should be evaluated under a special 
system. The basic virtue of such a 
procedure is that it focuses attention 
on the characteristics of management 
jobs and measures these jobs according 
to those considerations which are really 
relevant to management jobs. Job study 
and job understanding are the corner- 
stones of sound evaluation. 

In addition, a separate evaluation 


would, it is suggested, be simpler for 
the company personnel to understand 
and administer. The procedure would 
also make it possible to adopt salary 
administration policies specifically de- 
signed for this group. 

In essence, however, differences in 
technique are not critical. So long as 
all systems recognize the inherent char- 
acteristics of management level jobs, 
and measure these jobs according to 
these characteristics, they can all accom- 
plish the function of setting a relative 
worth on management jobs. Whichever 
system represents the best “management 
tool” for a management group is the 
best system for that company. 


CIPM Reports... 


EDUCATION FOR MANAGEMENT 
UNDER THE VATICAN 


eens for business management, 


industrial relations, public opinion, 
and labor organization techniques are 
among the subjects of study at the 
International University of Social Stud- 
ies, an educational institution with 
headquarters in Rome, Italy. This Uni- 
versity was started in September, 1944, 
with the aim of preparing “men and 
women for the task of positive leader- 
ship against the organized forces of 
materialism . . . by uniting the training 
in pragmatic techniques with the teach- 
ing of social sciences.” 

At this time, Father Felix Morlion, a 
Dominican priest who had escaped from 
his native Belgium with a million gold 
marks reward put on his head by the 
Nazis, was asked by the Vatican to es- 
tablish a school for the training of dem- 
ocratic leaders and a graduate school 
of political science. All this was, and 
is, part of the Pro Deo movement— 
a movement which is designed to com- 
bat the teachings of communism with 
the teachings based on democratic- 
Christian principles. Thus, the Inter- 
national University has _ established 
courses, forums, and lectures on sub- 
jects which vary from classical Greek 
and humanities to industrial relations, 
communications, and labor relations. 

The faculty of the International Uni- 
versity includes Italian leaders in the 
verious classical subjects and 54 visit- 
ing lecturing experts who teach the new 
sccial science and technical subjects. 
The University is interdenominational, 
and its student body is open to all 


creeds. Its curriculum includes a four- 
year undergraduate program, a graduate 
school called the Higher Institute of 
Social Studies at the University of 
Turin, as well as centers of study in Rio 
de Janiero, Bogota, Lima, and Ciudad 
Trujillo in the Dominican Republic. 
Based on the realization that “you can’t 
save souls in a dictatorship,” the Inter- 
national University provides its students 
with an understanding and an ability to 
cope with the social and industrial con- 
ditions in which they find themselves 
today, so that they may prevent the 
kind of economic and political condi- 
tions that lead to dictatorship. At the 
University, it has been possible to intro- 
duce, for the first time within the cur- 
riculum of a European university, a 
series of courses on business manage- 
ment that are part of the Economics 
Department’s four-year curriculum. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SCHOOL 


Its School of Industrial Relations for 
Middle Management is designed to 
give training to industrial leaders, 
to promote harmonious relations be- 
tween labor and management, to 
bring about a clear understanding of 
the common industrial good, and to 
underline the responsibility entailed in 
industrial leadership. To spread the 
teachings as far as possible, the courses 
in this department are open to students 
who have had no formal education 
training, but who have been recom- 
mended by their industrial supervisors 
and have a background in industry. 

The International University believes 
that these courses in current problems, 


combined with the classical and spiri- 
tual education found in traditional uni- 
versities, together fulfill the University’s 
purpose of creating “a synthesis of the 
more speculative Latin cultures with the 
practical spirit of Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion, stressing the universal value con- 
tained in the American way of life.” 


TURIN’S INSTITUTE FOR 
ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 


There is another important aspect of 
management education in Italy that is 
being carried on by the Institute for 
Advanced Management in Turin. This 
Institute was established in 1951 
through the joint efforts of CIPM, a 
number of progressive Italian manage- 
ment leaders, and the combined support 
of the Italian and American govern- 
ments. It has specialized in manage- 
ment and marketing subjects, and its 
attendance has increased to a point that 
it has now become a recognized institu- 
tion in the field of higher education in 
Italy. Also, the Institute presently holds 
the unique position of being entirely 
privately financed and operated outside 
the regular state university system of 
Italy. 


Jane Dustan, CIPM Editor 


S.A.M. is a charter member of CIPM, the 
Council for International Progress in Man- 
agement, the American non-profit, non-political 
organization devoted to the practice of scien- 
tific management on the international level. 
CIPM is in turn a member of the Inter- 
national Committee of Scientific Management 
(CIOS) which represents the organized man- 
agement societies of twenty-six nations. 
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New Management 


Writing .. . 


PERSONNEL AUDIT AND APPRAISAL 
By Thomas J. Luck, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, 1955, $6.00. 

[’ “scientific management” means 

effective management operating de- 
cisions made by measurement, then 

“Personnel Audit and Appraisal” by 

Thomas J. Luck can be rightly classified 

as the handbook of measuring devices 

in the field of manpower management. 

Most of the measuring instruments are 
described in sufficient detail to enable 
a management group to decide on the 
kinds of devices that might be well 
worth trying. Luck quotes N.I.C.B. and 
the Scott, Clothier, and  Spriegel 
Studies. plus the Monthly Labor Review 
“Reports on Turnover” as the reasons 
why appraisals should be made. He 
mentions the growing use of these de- 
vices and describes them as “control” 
tools. He classifies the five methods 
of auditing the personnel functions as 
follows: the statistical approach through 
the firm’s records, a check-list question- 
naire, sociometric studies, an employee 
questionnaire. and employee interview- 
ing. 

It would seem to the writer that con- 
sideration should be given to Tom 
Spates’ observation that personnel activ- 
ities grow out of three motives—imita- 
tion of others, fear of unions, and the 
conviction that the dignity of the in- 
dividual in his work place should be 
carefully guarded by management, to 
the advantage of both management and 
the individual. 

If the selection of the appraisal de- 
vices is made on the basis of the latter 
reason, then the effect of the devices on 
the total social situation must be con- 
sidered. The use of any appraisal tech- 
nique will always be a communication 
media and, as such, may not say to the 
people what it is intended to say if the 
scene—the setting—in not compatible 
with the act. Sometimes these activities 
are like playing the love scenes of 
“Romeo and Juliet” on the factory set 
for “Pajama Game.” 


If, however, the objective is under- 
stood, the multi-dimensional nature of 
the situation is appreciated, and if such 
two dimensional devices can be used 
effectively, then this book can supply 
the information about all forms of ap- 
praisal needed to do a job. 

Some of the devices are more com- 
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pletely described than others. The 
chapters with greatest strength are those 
referring to: 
Analysis of Company Operations 
Interviewing Methods 
Questionnaires in Measuring Mo- 
rale 
Sample Morale Survey 
Job Specifications as an Aid in 
Appraising Employees 
The Application Interview 
Employee Performance Ratings 
Those that seem to be incomplete are 
those referring to: 
Functional Analysis Questionnaire 
Sociometric Methods of Appraisal 
Indirect Methods of Appraisal 


The chapter on Functional Analysis 
is complete in the traditional manner. 
Such devices are only as successful as 
the objectivity of the one who makes 
the survey. Experience with a similar 
form where line as well as personnel 
people answered the form, showed a 
tendency to subjective treatment. Need- 
less to say, the converse was also true. 
Outsiders, unfortunately, cannot do the 
job. In multi-plant operations, head- 
quarters auditors sometimes can do an 
effective job if they are sensitive and 
permissive enough not to be threaten- 
ing. If they are not, they can do more 
harm than good. A further danger in 
the use of these forms is that negative 
answers are treated as negative scores 
for the personnel department, whereas 
positive scores are regarded as the ef- 
fects of good management usually only 
attained as the result of the actions of 
the total unit. The difference between 
the personnel administration of a com- 
pany and the performance of the per- 
sonnel department may or may not be a 
cause-effect relationship; the former is 
a name for the “way of life” in the 
whole company, the latter a service unit 
which has jobs to perform while it may 
or may not be spreading the philosophy 
of good manpower management. Fun- 
damental appraisal forms to separate 
the elements in this dilemma are not in 
this book, nor in any other of which 
the writer knows. 

The chapter on Sociometric Methods 
is rather incomplete and out of date. 
There have probably been more tech- 
niques and approaches developed dur- 
ing the last five years than during the 
previous twenty. Yet most of the ma- 


(primarily management) 
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terial presented indicates that the 
author’s knowledge is limited to the 
Hawthorne experiment. The absence of 
reference to the material presented over 
the last four or five years in the 
“American Journal of Sociology” and 
“Human Relations” is a serious omis- 
sion in such a text. 


The same is true of the section on 
Indirect Methods. The implications of 
inter-relations that are to be developed 
through the more skillful use of socio- 
drama (not role-playing as ineptly used) 
are not discussed nor are some of the 
techniques of multiple role-playing 
which can be used in the manner Maier 
indicates. These things should have 
been treated for the text to have 
achieved the completeness intended. 


With awareness of the above in- 
dicated weakness, it is still possible to 
commend the book to those who would 
like to examine the possible methods of 
appraisal of the personnel function in 
operation. The theme recurring through- 
out the book is that if financial, sales 
operations and production operations 
achieve more efficiency through the use 
of appraisal devices then appraisal of 
the processes of personnel administra- 
tion should contribute to the effective- 
ness of the business. This theme is as 
valid as mother love, anti-sin, and de- 
mocracy. The difficulty is that the 
process of appraising this multi-dimen- 
sional activity still is one of the really 
unsolved problems of business. 

by H. A. Zantow 
Personnel Director 
Franklin Baker Division 
General Foods 

Hoboken, New Jersey 


MONEY AND MOTIVATION 
By William F. Whyte, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1955, $4.00. 
T Is TIME, suggests William Whyte, 
I to reexamine the fundamental as- 
sumptions of economic incentives which 
are inadequate because they are based 
on (1) the discredited economic man 
theory (i.e., we're all out to maximize 
our economic gains), and (2) values 
concerned 
with how workers should behave and 
not how they actually do behave. A 
new model of socio-economic man is 
necessary. 
To accomplish this objective, Whyte 
begins by analyzing the dominant as 
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sumptions of F. W. Taylor and his fol- 
lowers. He concludes that scientific 
management followers basically assume 
that 


Man is a sational animal striving 
to maximize his economic gains. 
It follows that the employee ought 
to be paid according to how much 
he produces. 

¢ Man is an isolated individual when 
it comes to computing his salary. 
He is not affected (or at least 
should not be affected) by work 
group norms and _ pressures. 

® Man, like a machine, can be treated 
in a standardized fashion. While 
individual differences are recog- 
nized, it is assumed that there is 
“one best way” to do the job so 
that variations in method of work 
can and should be eliminated. 

® Man, like machines, needs to be 
stimulated by management to work. 
Machines are stimulated by elec- 
tricity; man, by money. 


Using these assumptions and guaran- 
teeing the employee a maximum rate 
and no change in rate unless there is a 
significant change in the machine or 
method of operation, incentive engineers 
have constructed numerous incentive 
systems. Very few work according to 
the way the engineers assume they 
should. For example, employees tend 
to set quotas on what they think is a 
fair day’s work and refuse to go beyond 
them even if they realize they can. 

The answer, replies Gilbreth (accord- 
ing to Whyte), is that incentive schemes 
require the “hearty cooperation of 
men.” Obviously, Gilbreth would point 
out, in the cases where incentive systems 
aren’t working according to plan, it is 
because the new mental revolution that 
Taylor so correctly defined years ago 
has not occurred. 

Whyte accepts the suggestion that the 
human factors may be one set of factors 
that are “gumming up the works.” But 
he does not accept the idea that it is 
the worker’s fault (e.g., 5 percent of 
them work, 10 percent think they work, 
and 85 percent would rather die than 
work), nor is he satisfied to simply 
label the problem as a human one. He 
wants to find out why the employees 
behave the way they do. Why isn’t 
there a “mental revolution” or “hearty 
cooperation of the men?” Why don’t 
the incentive systems work as they are 
designed ? 

f we ask the incentive engineer, he 
terdily admits that “money alone won’t 
move a man to work.” “What we really 


need is the proper human climate of 
cooperation, trust, and so forth.” 

However, he rejects this requirement 
as “unreal,” “too unwieldy,” “requiring 
a staff of psychologists running around 
the shops” probably mass “psycholo- 
gizing” everyone. Although the engineer 
rejects economic man and accepts the 
importance of “human relations,” he 
also rejects the latter as being almost 
impossible to achieve. 

Instead of damning incentives (as 
some “human realtors” have done), or 
“human nature” (as some _ incentive 
engineers have done), Whyte tries to 
take a close look at the factors in the 
work place that may be the cause of the 
difficulties. 

This results in some of the most 
fascinating research material on in- 
centives this reviewer has ever read. 
Whyte sticks close to the facts. He 
makes only those conclusions that come 
directly from his data. He is careful 
to point out their limitations. More- 
over, he writes so clearly, concisely, 
and in a down-to-earth manner that 
neither the practical man nor the social 
scientist will have difficulty under- 
standing him, although the latter may 
be “shaken up” by the fact that one of 
their most eminent colleagues is willing 
to write so clearly. 

Whyte, drawing on the work of many 
researchers,’ gives us an intimate, first- 
hand picture of the human problems 
concerned with when workers meet the 
incentive system, “beat” the time study 
man, restrict quotas and goldbrick, and 
“raise hell” with their own members 
who are “rate busters.” 

Next, Whyte turns to an examination 
of plant-wide human problems among 
workers, between management and 
workers, and between workers and their 
union. He concludes that plant-wide co- 
operation depends upon creating and 
maintaining a particular kind of social 
system (as well as an economic incentive 
system). He discusses the nature of this 
social system by giving some actual ex- 
emples (e.g., The Scanlon Plan) from 
which he abstracts the basic character- 
istics into a theoretical scheme which 
he believes can then be applied towards 
understanding other human problems in 
the plant. 

Briefly, the theoretical scheme is 
founded on four basic concepts of sym- 
bols, sentiments, activities, and inter- 


1 Melville Dalton, Donald Roy, Leonard 
Sayles, Orvis Collins, Frank Miller, George 
Strauss, Friedrick Fuerstenberg, and Alex 
Bavelas. 


action. It is presented modestly as a 
beginning rather than as a final edition. 
The theory should be of especial interest 
to researchers. 

To summarize the conclusions” of 
primary interest to administrators: 

“Workers will restrict output to a 
point well below their capacity. 
“Workers will develop many in- 
ventions which they will keep se- 
cret from management. 

“When they are being observed for 
rate-setting purposes, they will use 
all their ingenuity in working 
slowly and yet giving the impres- 
sion of working fast. 

In spite of all efforts to compensate 
for such worker deception, time- 
study men will set some rates that 
are unfairly tight and others that 
are unnecessarily loose. 

“The coexistence of incentive jobs 
and nonincentive jobs and of tight 
and loose rates will create endless 
disturbances in inter-group rela- 
tions.” 

“There should be nothing startling 
about such statements. They will be 
accepted and even taken for granted by 
many experienced factory people. The 
problem is that such facts of observa- 
tion are not accepted as the base upon 
which a new theory of incentives must 
be built.” 

The standard piece-rate theory as- 
sumes: 

“Workers will make an all-out re- 
sponse to such incentives. 
“Workers will work at a normal 
pace when they are being time- 
studied. 
“When proper study methods are 
used, there will be no inter-group 
problems because 
a. there will be no tight and no 
loose rates, and 
b. the nonincentive workers will 
accept the extra money re- 
ceived by incentive workers 
as compensation for extra 
effort.” (Pages 261-262). 

In closing, it can be said that this 
is a very interesting, provocative, ana 
well-written book. It will be useful not 
only for administrators and incentive 
engineers but also raises a host of 
hypotheses that can provide “meat” for 
some long range research or “men, 
money, machines, morale, and motiva- 
tion.” a 

Chris Argyris 

Associate Professor 
Industrial Administration 
Yale University 
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ADVAN: ED MANAGEMEN 


CLASSIFIED POSITIONS OPEN 


A DU PONT Career for a 
PACKAGING ENGINEER 


The Engineering Service Division of du Pont’s Engineering Department 
has one responsible position immediately available for a graduate engineer 
with three to ten years’ experience in the packaging of bulk and liquid 
products. Qualifications should include engineering knowledge of metal 
drums, fiber drums, multi-wall paper bags, and bulk shipping containers 
and cartons. Familiarity with bulk and liquid filling and packaging 


machinery is desirable. 

The successful applicant will provide consultation in the selection and 
use of packages, shipping containers, and packaging machinery, and will 
be expected to develop and execute major engineering programs in the 
industrial packaging field. 


Please send complete resume, including 
details of education and experience, to: 


Mr. J. C. Costello, Jr. 


Engineering Department 


§ 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 


INDUSTRIAL =NGINEERS 


Excellent opportunities for 
recent graduates in Industrial 
Engineering, not over 30, with 
or without experience. Perma- 
nent positions with company 
ranked among the nation’s 50 
largest. 

Opportunity to gain experi- 
ence in al/ functions of indus- 
trial engineering, in an estab- 
lished department with a bal- 
anced program. 

Medium-sized city in North 
Carolina with exceptional 
educational and cultural ad- 
vantages. 

Salary commensurate with 
experience and ability. 

Write: Chas. B. Wade, Jr., 
Personnel Manager, R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PART-TIME TECHNICAL TRANSLATOR 


Management Engineer with a thorough knowledge of technical 
French, interested in translating recent French management 
literature for English publication. Send details on pertinent 
qualifications to Box 420-0. 
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DU PONT Offers 
A Long-Range Career for a 


MATERIALS HANDLING ENGINEER 


The Engineering Service Division of du Pont’s Engineering Department 
has one long-range career position immediately available for a graduate 
engineer with three to ten years’ experience with bulk or package handling 
systems and equipment. The successful applicant will be expected to have 
engineering knowledge of belt conveyors, bucket elevators, screw conveyors, 
storage bins, chutes, hoppers, and feeders. Familiarity with pneumatic 
conveyors or mobile handling equipment is desirable. 

Duties include providing consultation on existing equipment, selection of 
new equipment, and the development and execution of major materials 
handling engineering programs. 


Please send complete resume, including 
details of education and experience, to: 


Mr. J. C. Costello, Jr. 


Engineering Department 


§ 
| mere E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


Director of Business Manage- 
ment training, LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, Chicago. 
Must have college degree, ex- 
perience or teaching in man- 
agement, writing and adminis- 
trative ability. A challenging 
educational position. State 
qualifications fully. Call or 
write L. C. Doak, Educational 
Director, 417 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, HA 7-4181. 


CHIEF ENGINEER 


Medium size multiplant man- 
ufacturing corporation with 
main office located in Newark, 
N. J., requires engineer with 
methods, motion and _ time 
study, plant layout, materials 
handling, chemical process 
equipment design, and equip- 
ment installation experience 
to build small department for 
the performance of this work. 
Experience with lacquer fin- 
ishing systems for coated fab- 
rics or similar products de- 
sirable but not necessary. 
Address resumes to Box 419-0. 
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